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In a public show of solidarity with the striking workers of Artistic 
Woodwork in Toronto, Andreas G. Papandreou, leader of the 
Pan-Hellenic Liberation Movement and former Greek Economic 
Minister, walked on the picket line with striking workers and 
other members of the Movement this week. Speaking to the 
strikers in both English and Greek, Mr. Papandreou spoke par- 
ticularly about the bitter and harsh treatment given newcomers 
to Canada. Below is the full text of a statement made by him that 
day. y 

It has come to my attention that a significant group of workers 
in Toronto of Greek origin have been forced to take strike action 
in order to win recognition of their union, the Canadian Textile 
and Chemical Union. , = 

| am surprised at this, as | had long understood that the basic 
right to belong to a union and to exercise trade union rights had 
been fully established under Canadian law. 

It is my information that, whilst not only Greek workers are in- 
volved, the management seems to feel that it can take advantage 
of immigrant employees to intensify their exploitation. 

| am told, for example, that although performing skilled work, 
making picture frames, theyere paid only $2.00 - $2.95 per hour. 
This hardly seems a living wage at this time. What is more impor- 
tant is that the company feels that the immigrant worker will not 
understand the importance of his democratic right to full protec- 
tion of a union contract - seniority, union security, etc. - that most 
organized Canadian workers enjoy now. 

| believe that this company has made a mistake in under- 
estimating the understanding of my fellow Greeks and other im- 
migrants to Canada. We intend to occupy our full rights. 

| am surprised to hear also that the police force seems to have 
ignored the right of these workers to strike under the law. | am 
told arrests have taken piace in such a manner as to constitute in- 


ridation. y y s -tatc 


On. d -— — reek yf 
Greece to find some mea 
try and to get away from arbitrary police actions. The immigrant 
workers of Canada must get the same rights as other Canadians. 

| call upon my fellow Greeks and other people in Toronto to 


give full support to this important struggle. 


Worker under arrest. 


ARTICLE III - MANAGEMENT RIGHTS 


3.01 The Union recognizes and acknowledges that the management o 
the plant and direction of the working force are fixed exclusively in the 
Company and, without restricting the generality of the foregoing, the Union 
acknowledges that it is the exclusive function of the Company to: 

a) maintain order and efficiency; 

b) hire, promote, demote, classify, transfer, suspend and retire em- 
ployees, and to discipline or discharge any employee for cause provided 
that a claim by an employee who has acquired seniority that he has been 
discharged or disciplined without cause may be the subject of a grievance| 
and dealt with as hereinafter provided; 

c) make, enforce and alter, from time to time, rules and regulations to, 
be observed by the employees; 

d) determine the nature and kind of business conducted by the Com- 
pany, the kinds and locations of plants, equipment and materials to be. 
used, the control of materials and parts, the methods and techniques of 
work, the content of jobs, the schedules of production, the number of em-| 
ployees to be employed, the extension, limitations, curtailment or cessation} 
of operations or any part thereof, and to determine and exercise all other! 
functions and prerogatives which shall remain solely with the Company ex-| 
cept as specifically limited by the express provisions of this agreement. | 


3.02 Without limiting the generality of the foregoing provisions, it Is ex- 
pressly understood and agreed that breach of any of the Plant Rules, or of 
any. of the provisions of this agreement, shall be conclusively deemed to be 
sufficient cause for discipline or dismissal of an employee; provided that 
nothing herein shall prevent an employee going through the grievance 
procedure to determine whether or not such break actually took place. 
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‘Immigrant workers 


fight for union 


Patterson 


What appeared to begin as a small strike against a 
Toronto picture frame manufacturer has grown into a 
major struggle around the right to organize a union. Three 
arrests on the picket line this morning (Friday, Sept. 7) have 
brought the total to 21 so far, and no break is yet in sight. 


A hundred and fifteen 
workers, most of them im- 
migrants, are employed by Ar- 
tistic Woodwork in its two 
Toronto plants and are paid 
wages ranging from a base of 
$2.00 per hour to $2.95 for 
skilled labour.-Last winter they 
were organized into local 570 
of the Canadian Textile and 
Chemical Union (CTCU), an af- 
filiate of the Confederation of 
Canadian Unions. In May of 
this year they were certified by 
the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board and entered into 
negotiations for their first con- 
tract. 

The company was willing to 
come to terms on the 
economic matters, agreeing to 
a 65 cent increase over two 
years. But when the talk went 
beyond that to the non- 
economic terms of the con- 
tract, the company refused to 
negotiate. 

Instead it presented the 
union with an ultimatum. It 
rejected any form of union 
security - even a checkoff. It 
rejected any consideration of 
seniority or meaningful job 
security for workers with long- 
term employment. It claimed 
that the union must be held ac- 


countable for any damage, 
done in the plant, stowdowrmor ~ 


any action done by a member 
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ac Aia saniki na ted a 
management rights clause 
which gave to management 
complete and unchallengeable 
over all aspects of 
production and working 
relations in the plant. 

These demands were not 
open to negotiation. The com- 
pany insisted they be accepted 


é y 


word for word. The workers 


voted to reject the demands, 
realizing that if they were ac- 
cepted they would make their 
newly-won union no more 
than a company union. 

The following day two 
picketers were hit on the line 
by a supervisors car. Scabs 
were hired from outside, (most 
of them apparently recent im- 
migrants). About 20 unskilled 
workers turned their backs on 
their union, but none of the 
skilled workers are scabbing. 


Scab production is so poor that, 


much of it has been returned 
to the plant as unuseable. 

From that time to this, each 
day has seen a fresh confron- 
tation as the striking workers 
resist the company’s use of 
scabs. The police, passive at 
first, have become more and 
more aggressive. They push, 
hit, kick and knock over 
people seemingly at will. 
Several have been slammed 
against telephone poles. Many 
more are pushed into someone 
else on the line. 

This morning as scab: cars 
arrived they would signal the 
20 or so policemen who would 
push and shove their way into 
the line making clear passage 
for the strikebreakers. 

Among those arrested, 
mostly for obstruction, in- 
timidation and mischief, are 
supporters from other unions, 
and Clara Costa, secretary of Il 


Movement 
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Centro Organizativo Italiano, a 


local progressive organization 
of Italian working people. 
In addition to the strikers 


themselves, members of other 
unions and of 
groups: have been prominent 
among the picketers. This past 
week many workers in the 
" surrounding area have joined 
in the picketing for a few 
minutes on their way to work. 
And the line has been joined 
by three Toronto aldermen. 


local ethnic 


On Tuesday of this week, 


Andreas Papandreou, leader of 


the Pan-Hellenic Liberation 
and economic 
minister of Greece before the 
military coup in that country, 
walked on the picket line and 
spoke with the workers. 


In a resolution presented 
before Metro Toronto’s 
executive council this week, 


police. were condemned for 


their abuse of the strikers and 
one-sided support of the com- 


pany and the scabs. While not 


all aldermen were willing to 


condemn the police, a 
resolution was adopted calling 
upon the police to favour 
neither side over the other. 
Chief of Police, Adamson, 


and a member of the Board of 


Police Commissioners will be 
called to a meeting of council 
members and union represen- 
tatives toanswerto charges of 
police intimidation and to set 


a 
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Madeleine Parent, secretary 


solidarity and support are 


: flagging. 


treasurer of the CTCU pointed 


out, this is particularly impor- 


tant in a strike involving mostly 
immigrant workers as they are 
usually singled out and subjec- 
ted to the harshest and most 
abusive treatment by the 
police. 

In another major strike 
development, on Sept. 5 the 
CTCU APPLIED TO THE On- 
tario Labour Relations Board 
for consent to prosecute Ar- 
tistic Woodwork Company. 
The company is accused of 
violation of section 14 of the 
Labour Relations Act, which 
calls for both union and com- 
pany to “bargain in good faith 
and make every reasonable ef- 
fort to make a collective 
agreement.” 

The economic aspects of this 
struggle have been resolved. 
The struggle is basically around 
ohe right of workers to unite in 
an independent and 
democratic union to bargain 
collectively with the company. 
And more particularly, the 
struggle is around whether the 
same labour rights which many 
of us take for granted also ap- 
ply to the thousands of im- 
migrant workers from coast to 
coast. 

While the deliberations with 
the police, council, and the 
Labour Relations Board are still 
taking shape and may help tip 
the scales in favour of the 
workers, it is clear that the 
decisive factor is the continued 
presence, resistance and high 
spirited confidence of the 
workers. After two and a half 
weeks and despite 21 arrests, 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


Since the filing of D. Pater- 
son's first report he has sent in 
additional information of more 
up to date events. 

8 more people, including 
two high school teachers and 
an Anglican minister, have 
been arrested on the picket 
line. This brings the total to 32. 

The eight arrests in one day 
is the highest total so far in a 
strike marked by unending 
police harrassment and in- 
timidation of strikers. 

More immigrants, 
desperately looking for work, 
are brought in as scabs. They 
now constitue 70 percent of 
the regular workforce. Despite 


“scab prescence, the finishing 


line, where skilled workers 
complète the picture frames, is 
not operating at all. The com- 
pany which usually ships two 
truckloads of finished frames 
weekly, is believed to have 
shipped only one truckload in 
the last five weeks. 

The strike is building in 
momentum and support as its 
conditions become more 
widely known. Key issues are 
basically whether immigrant 
workers have the right to 
organize in the thousands of 
tiny plants in Toronto, and op- 
position to the hostile and 
aggressive action of Metro 
Police who, according to 
Alderman John Sewell, appear 
to have been “given distinct 
orders...to help management 
break the strike.” 

Support has come from all 
quarters including four Toronto 


the Pan-Hellenic 
Liberation Movement, 
Assoziatone Democratica 
Italano, II Centro Organizativo 
Italiano, Waffle, Toronto Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of 
Portugal's African Colonies, 
Canadian Artists Represen- 
tation, Ontario Secondary 
Schools Teachers Federation, 
members and locals of CUPE, 
UAW, STEELWORKERS, Team- 
sters, CBRT-GW, Bricklayers 
and Masons Independent 
Union of Canada and many 
students, clergy, organized and 
unorganized workers in 
Toronto’s plants and offices. 


aldermen, 


Last Tuesday evening (Sept.: 
18) more than 250 people 
representing organizations and 
unions attended a conference 
chaired by Toronto Alderman 
Dan Heaps. 

Andreas Papandreou, leader 
of the Pan-Hellenic Liberation 
Movement made clear to the 
meeting that the struggle of 
these workers could and must, 
be linked to the great struggle 
of the worlds’ people against 
imperialism. “Just as the great 
capitalist powers of the West 
have extended their tentacles 
since World War Il to create a 
global empire where brainwork 
is done in the centre and the 
dirty work on the periphery, so 


have they imported workers 
from the periphery to 
reproduce this stratification, to 
create division between the 
labour aristocracy and the 
mdrginally poor’. He pointed 


_ Shoppers’ clerks win fir 


by Barbara Cochran 


Shoppers Drug Mart workers 
in the town of Maillardville are 
temporarily out of work. Their 
picket line during the lengthy 
strike by the Retail/Clerks 
Union against the hugé drug 
retail business was so effective 
that the store was forced to 
close down. 

While picket lines at the 
other nine lower mainland 
stores were turning away about 
two-thirds of. Shoppers 
customers, the strong trade 
union sentiment in Maillard- 
ville reduces the stores” sales 
by an estimated ninety-eight 
percent. 

The future of the Maillard- 
ville workers was one of the 
last details in the final set- 
tlement of the Shoppers Drug 
Mart strike. They received a 
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“very substantial cash set- 
tlement” in lieu of seven weeks 
of retroactive pay and cash 
bonuses received by their 
counterparts in the nine other 
Shoppers stores. 

Compensation for the 
Maillardville workers was just 
one aspect of Retail Clerks first 
contract, effective for twenty 
months, with Shoppers. 
Although Shoppers attempted 
to divide the professional and 
non-professional workers, 
Retail Clerks won their demand 
that the pharmacists become 
members of the union. This 
will make it much more dif- 
ficult for Shoppers to maintain 
“business as usual” in the 
event of another strike. 

The new hourly rate for the 


pharmacists is; $6.70 from last ' 


Sept. 1. The clerks will receive 
$3.30 from Sept. 1, up to $3.60 
next Sept. 1. They also won a 


ÓN 
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premium tor working after 6:00 
p.m., a non-contributory dental 
plan, full seniority rights, and 
an improved vacation clause. 

The Shoppers Drug Mart set- 
tlement is an important victory. 
In the past, strikes such as the 
one against Denny’s 
restaurants were broken by the 
employers use of still existing 
anti-labour legislation, the 
harrassment of picketers by 
private “investigators”, and the 
non-support by the B.C. 
Federation of Labour, Labour 
Councils, and the provincial 
NDP government. 

Shoppers, like Denny’s, were 
anxious to spend large 


amounts of money on a cam- 
paign to prevent unionization. 
Their claim that every Shoppers 
store is individually owned and 
managed by a pharmacist and 
= therefore subject to separate 
effectively 


settlement was 
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out that the failure to unionize 
immigrants is constantly “used 
to sabotage the labour 
movement and any real unity.” 

Continuing with this theme, 
George Longley of the Team- 
sters stressed that the key to 
victory in any workers struggles 
lies in unity and organization. A 
call was put out to unite all 
workers, indigenous to Canada 
and immigrant, from large, 
small and middle-sized plants, 
organized and unorganized, to 
unite and fight together in the 
struggles of Artistic Woodwork 
and future struggles of Toronto 
workers. 

On Monday the company 
will be called before the 
Labour Relations Board to 
respond to a request by the 
CTCU for consent to prosecute 
the company for unfair labour 
practices. Though it is expected 


the judge will accept a com-. 


pany request for post- 
ponement, this prosecution is 
one more in a series of actions 
on and off the picket lines 
which are bringing pressure to 
bear on management. 

Support and pressure are 
mounting daily. Each morning 
between 35 and 50 supporters 
turn up at 6:30 to reinforce the 
picket lines. Different 
organizations have committed 
themselves to bringing out 
members and supporters on 
specific days. 


This strike is unlikely to be. 


resolved quickly. But as sup- 
port grows. and pressure 
mounts on the company, the 
balance is gradually swinging 
away from the company 
towards the workers. Victory is 
in sight. 


Support resolutions 


lit is unlawful for an employer to discriminate against an 
employee because he is a member of a Union. - Ont. Labour 


Relations Act; 


. or because of race, nationality, etc. - Ont. Human Rights 


Code; 


In the strike of the workers of Artistic woodwork, all these 
rights have been imperilled. In small and medium-sized plants 
such as Artistic, employers - dealing chiefly with immigrant 
workers and with the collaboration of police - find it convenient 


to ignore or deny these rights. 


This Conference therefore affirms the necessity of a special and 
continued vigilance on behalf of the mainly immigrant workers of 
such plants as Artistic Woodwork, so that their rights - as mem- 
bers of the trade union movement of Canada - will be firmly 


upheld. 


ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY. Alderman Dan Heap chaired the 


meeting. 


RE: TORONTO .METRO POLICE 


Resolved that 


This Conference expresses its deep concern over the conduct 
of Toronto Metro Police in the strike of workers of Artistic Wood- 
work Company Limited, in the Borough of North York, which 


started on August 21, 1973. 


In their habitual support of the employer's strike-breaking ac- 
tivities, the Police are turning the workers’ right to organize and to 
engage in lawful strike into a cynical joke. 

This Conference is particularly concerned about the contempt 
that Toronto Metro Police have shown for the attempts of im- 
migrant workers involved in the strike, to exercise their rights as 
trade unionists in this country - rights guaranteed by Federal and 


Provincial laws. 


The participants at this Conference declare that they will con- 
tinue to strive for the equal right of all working people in this 
country, whether native-born Canadians, new Canadians, or lan- 
ded immigrants, to human dignity and treatment with justice at 
the hands of our law-enforcement officers. 


ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY 


Alderman Dan Heap chaired the Conference. 


Reproduced by: Canadian Textile and Chemical Union 
Toronto Office: 1203A St. Claire Ave. W., 537-6765 


reason for their 
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legitimate 
refusal to 
negotiate. The B.C. Federation 
of Labour continued their 
“hot” edict of Shoppers 
despite an Appeal Court injun- 
ction and the threat of legal ac- 
tion. Labour Councils and rank 
and file NDP members con- 
tinued to assist in leafletting 
and picketing Shoppers stores 
despite harrassment. Retail 
Clerks continued to maintain 
spirited picket lines despite 
many disappointing setbacks in 
the negotiations. 

The provincial NDP- govern- 


disproven as a 


ment did not, however, at- 
tempt to break the contract 


with Shoppers which allows 
them to receive payments for 
B.C. Tel and Hydro. The gover- 
nment’s removal of this 
priviledge would have preven- 
ted many people from crossing 
the picket lines. 


st round 


Despite Shoppers expensive 


Campaign against unionization, 


the support shown the striking 
workers by hundreds of poten- 
tial customers who refused to 
cross their picket lines finally 
forced a settlement. Not 
crossing a picket line is a sim- 
ple act of solidarity with other 
working people, but only the 
tremendous loss of business 
could have brought about the 
end of this long and bitter 
strike. 

Striking Shoppers’ clerks are 
happily. back inside. But the 
fight is not over. Only nine of 
Shoppers’ sixty-three stores 
were unionized and the 
majority of the white-collar ser- 
vice industry remains 
unorganized. 

Hopefully, the success of the 
Shoppers strike is not an end, 
but a beginning. 


Amnesty made 


more 


by Reuven Ben Zvi 


The Committee to Aid 
American. War Objectors 
reported this week that there 
have been changes in their in- 
formation about who is eligible 
to become a landed immigrant 
under the 60-day immigration 
“amnesty” in effect until Oc- 
tober 15th 
previously thought 


that in order to qualify for lan- 


it was 
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or before November 30, 1972 
and resided here continuously 
since that time. An abscence of 
even one day would disqualify 
a prospective applicant. The 
Committee has since 
discovered that the Im- 
migration Department is 
prepared to overlook short ab- 
scences from the country (say, 
two weeks and in some cases 
much longer) and people who 
are in that situation are poten- 
tially admissible. 

It was also previously 
thought that people with 
criminal records in their coun- 
try of origin or in Canada 
would not qualify. The Com- 
mittee has since discovered 
that Immigration is prepared to 
overlook some minor legal 
problems or even some major 
ones, if a sufficient time has 
elapsed since these took place. 

It is extremely important 
that people with these types of 
situations contact the Commit- 
tee NOW to be counselled as 
to whether or not they qualify. 
Because of these changes the 
Committee feels that they 
were overcautious in some of 
their earlier assessments of in- 
dividual cases. So even if you 
have been in for counselling 
before and were told not to 
register, you should re-contact 
the Committee and have your 
case reassessed. 

The Committee has also 
been successful in establishing 
a contact within the Im- 
migration Department, who is 
willing to help them in their 
counselling. Thus, they are able 
to contact immigration with 
the details of a specific case 
(without giving names) and 
find out whether the person 
will be landed if he or she 
comes forward. Obviously this 
is a much more effective 
guarantee in their counselling. 
So far, everyone whom the 


lenient 


Committee has counselled to 
come forward and register as a 
landed’ immigrant has been 
granted legal status with no 
problems. According to the 
latest information available to 
them, only 11 people have 
been denied landed status 
throughout the whole country 
ut of the thousands who have 
applied since the 


amnesty 


- lo = 


period began August 15. They 


leniency during this period. 


lt is important to emphasize 
that when the amnesty period 
ends October 15, a much more 
stringent immigration policy 
will come into effect. People 
will not be able to apply for 
landed immigrant status from 
within the country and there 
will be no right of appeal for 
those _ illegal immigrants or- 
dered deported. Consequently, 
even people who are initially 
denied legal status during the 
period prior to October 15, still 
have the right to appeal the 
decision to the Immigration 
Appeal Board and the Commit- 
tee has the two best im- 
migration lawyers in Vancouver 
working with them to assist 
people in this procedure if it is 
necessary. There are also in- 
dications that the Appeal Board 
will be -lenient in their 
decisions. 

The Committee has also 
received information that the 
Immigration Department, in 
conjunction with the RCMP, is 
already planning a major crack- 
down on illegal immigrants to 
begin after October 15. So all 
indications are that it’s time to 
go see the Committee and 
register NOW. 

It should be reiterated that 
the Committee is not just of- 
fering assistance to Americans. 
They have already counselled 
large numbers of Chinese and 
East Indian people, as well as 
people of other national 
origins and are working with 
people who can assist these 
immigrants with special 
problems of language, work, 
etc. They are also aware of the 
special problems confronting 
Vietnamese war resisters who 
may be in Canada illegally and 
are urging them to come for- 
ward at this time so that they 
can help with the legal 
assistance which is needed. 
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by Bill Harper 


arbitration for BCR railworkers 


Union officials of the United Transporation Union (U.T.U.) 
voluntarily committed railworkers to compulsory arbitration on 
Monday September 17, then ordered workers back to work 
without granting a referendum vote which was promised to 


rank and file in writing. 


Thursday, September 13, 450 
Trainmen, Yardmen and Con- 
ductors of the British Columbia 
Railway (B.C.R.) went on strike 
against the company. The 
union’s demands were parity 
for Yardmen with B.C. Hydro 
railworkers, which would 
mean a wage increase of $1.00 
per hour, and an_ increase 
mileage rate for Trainmen and 
conductors ‘on the road’ from 
125 to 20 miles an hour 
minimu, which would raise 
their basic hourly rate from 
$3.01 to $4.81 per hour. 

The local negotiating com- 
mittee, headed by U.T.U. 
General Chairman Albert Beck- 
man, voluntarily agreed behind 
the backs of the workers with 
the B.C.R. management to take 
the settlement to binding ar- 
bitration of an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission, headed 
by Robert Smeal, even though 
the commission was originally 
set up on a voluntary basis, 
with a right of radification by 
the membership. 

Earlier members of four 
shop-craft unions accepted a 
10 per cent increase as a basis 
for further negotiations and 
Smeal’s inquiry into wage 
disparity with B.C. Hydro 
railworkers. The terms of this 
inquiry are not binding. 

The negotiating committee's 


discussion to work behind the 


i | i 
backs of the workers is con- 


a, 


sistent with the America 


A 


unions policy of not consulting - 


workers in their dealings with 
the national companies (CN- 
GPI 

U.T.U. president Chesser 
phoned from Cleveland on 
Saturday and informed workers 


that since the strike did not: 
have the authorization from’ 


the international headquarters 
it was illegal and no strike pay 
would be ‘granted. Gayle, 
national Vice President of 
U.T.U., also phoned and told 
local officials that he wanted 
the contract signed and that he 


‘did not want the national trend 


in wage negotiations broken. 
General Chairman Beckman, 
who had to be harrassed by 
workers before he would at- 
tend a Sunday meeting, stated 
that the binding terms “are the 
best part of the agreement”, 
and that, “there is no way we 
could do better bargaining with 
railway management.” Beck- 
man also stated that if the 


union had not entered into 


compulsory arbitration, Barrett 
would legislate them back to 
work. These statements by 
Beckman, Chesser, and Gayle 
are clearly a sell-out to workers 
when tactics of voluntary 
mediation and strike action 
were still open to obtain a bet- 
ter deal for the railworkers. The 
statement that Barrett would 
legislate them back to work 
while the N.D.P. government 
was bringing down their new 
labour legislation was not only 
naive but foolish. 

Workers were ordered back 
to work at 1:45 monday mor- 
ning. At this point workers 
resisted. They pulled down the 
picket lines, placed them in 
front of the yard office (where 
workers report to work) and 
refused to return to work till a 
collective decision to do so 
was made. 


At a Monday study session, 
which was chaired by Kevin 
Rhodes, a local Yardman, 
workers censured 
negotiating committee and 
General Chairman Beckman for 
not granting workers a referen- 
dum vote. They agreed to 
return to work for 20 days pen- 
ding the outcome of the 
inquiry Commission. 

The appointment of Smeal to 
the inquiry commission is a 
cunning maneuver on the part 
of the N.D.P. government. 
Smeal, who formerly belonged 
to the C.C.F and now the 
N.D.P., has links with national 


union beaurocrats (he was for- 


merly vice president of B.C. 
Federation of Labour). He is 
currently the business agent for 
the Canadian Flight Attendents 
Association who have set back 
the struggle of the International 
Association of Machinists 
against C.P. Air by crossing 
their picket lines. 


service on our line.” 


The appointment of Smeal 
makes it appear that a sym- 
pathetic labour man has been 


appointed as an_ arbitrator, 
when in fact a 


labour 
beaurocrat has been appointed 
who has no commitment to 
breaking ~ the national 
negotiation trends. Beckman's 
statement that Smeal is the key 
to the ‘back to work’ 
agreement and that he is an 
‘important’ arbitrator would 
seem to be optimistic at this 
time. 

To compound matters it has. 
been rumored that an 
American lawyer, who is a 
representative for U.T.U. Swit- 
chmen in the U.S., has been 
appointed as an advisor to 
Smeal on the Industrial Inquiry 
Commission. If this is in fact 
the case, his role will clearly be 
to hold the discussions of the 
commission within the 
framework of the national 
trend. 


their 


The resistance shown by 
workers against UTU leader- 
ship stems from the 
deterioration of working con- 
ditions and the lack of action 
taken by the union to represent 
workers in their struggles 
against the B.C.R. | 

Since the inception of the 
B.C.R. (formerly P.G.E.) 
U.T.U. has sold out the 
workers in contract 
negotiations, reducing their 
wages drastically in relation- 
ship to other industrial workers 
in B.C. The time spent on the 


` road by the ‘running trades’ in 


relationship to the amount of 


wages they earn is an in-. 


credible disgrace. 
Trainmen, for instance, are 


paid $24.08 for every hundred 


miles they travel at a minimum 
of 12 

and a half miles añ hour. This 
work out to $3.01 per hour ‘on 


. the road’. But this amount is 


paid only when the trainman is 
actually working. If he is sitting 
on a siding waiting for another 
train to come through or if he 
is sitting at a Connecting point 
waiting to catch a return run 
he is not paid. 

On an average run from Van- 
couver to Lilloet and back a 
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“It’s funny, but until the minute it happened this morning, 
I couldn't believe they were really going ta discontinue 


trainman will work 24 hours, sit 
on jsiding for 8 hours (because 
of the lack of sidings built) and 
wait for a connection at Lilloet 
for 12 hours. Twenty-four 
hours pay for 38 hours away 
from home. Once he has retur- 
ned home, he can be called 
within 8 hours by the company 
unless he books rest or books 
off sick. 

Most ‘running trades’ 
workers have to make three 
trips a week to earn a decent 
wage. Thisadds up to 114 hours 
on the road each week. Little 
time is left over for family and 
friends. 

Safety conditions on the 
B.C.R. have been deteriorating 
since it first began. The Socred 
government policy has been to 
construct the railroad at the 
cheapest possible cost and to 
expand the railway while not 
properly maintaining the 
already existing track. 

When the railroad was 
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initially built, light weight 100 
Ib. track was used (the national 
railroads use 140 Ib. track) on a 
poor quality track bed. In the 
Dawson Creek area they are 
using 85 lb. track and in the 
Fort Nelson area they are using 
65 Ib. track. 

In an effort to increase 
production, the B.C.R. has in- 
creased the size of trains from 
50 cars to 80 cars and has in- 
creased the size of locomotives 
from 4,000 tons to 10,000 tons. 
The excessive’ size of 
locomotives and length of 
trains has reached the point 
where .they are unsafe with 
respect to the track beds and 
weight of track. As a con- 
sequence workers are con- 
tinually faced with the 
possibility that track spreading 
will cause cars to derail at any 
time. It is a common oc- 
currence on the B.C.R. that a 
car in the middle of the train 
will come off the track and be 
dragged for a considerable 
time, ripping up track as it 
goes, before a trainman will 
have a chance to spot it. This 
becomes a dangerous situation 
when the cargo may be ex- 
plosive petrochemicals and 
sulphur. 

Because of the increased 
traffic on the B.CR., track 
workers can only work up to 
four hours on any one section 
of track. 

The rule system on the B.C.R. 
is supposed to be adesigned to 
allow for the safe operation of 
the trains and the workers who 
are on them. Although workers 
must write rules exams before 
they obtain a job and must 
Carry with them at all times 
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Safe Practices, only a handfull 


by Bill Harper 


Columbia Railroad (BCR). 


Last February 20 railworkers in Prince George got together to 
discuss the need for a democratically-run union which has rank 
and file control over the decisions which affect their lives in the 


union. 


At this time railworkers had discussions with the Pulp and 
Paper Workers of Canada in Prince George. And in March, Jess 
Succimore, vice-president of the Confederation of Canadian 
Unions, visited workers in Prince George to talk about the 
Canadian union movement and the need for a democratically 


structured union. 


During the months of May and June, workers debated the type 
of structures and rules they wanted to have in the new union and 
in the process drafted a constitution with the aid of Jess Suc- 
cimore. And on the July 8 weekend, workers sent Art Thorne to 
the CCU convention in Winnipeg to observe the proceedings 


there. 


On July 15 workers held their founding convention where they 
adopted the new constitution, gave the new union its name, and 
elected its officers. Art Thorne of Prince George was elected as 
CUTE's president. At this convention there were representatives 
from most of the trades on the BCR. 

Immediately after the convention CUTE began signing workers 
into the union which now includes engineers, trainmen, carmen, 
shop crafts, shop labourers, maintenance-of-way workers and 


clerical workers. 


Deraiing 


train handling, and the Code of but is now spreading to a 


New Union For 


BCR Railworkers 


A new independent Canadian industrial union, the Canadian 
Union n Employees (CUTE), has been formed on the British 


of the rules are adhered to 
religiously. Any more so would 
create havoc on the railroad. 

Workers consent to the 
breaking of rules because it: 
means faster trains and more 
take home pay per hour of 
work. The company consents 
to the breaking of rules 
because it means in increase in 
production (on the last work to 
rule on the B.C.R., production 
decreased by 66 percent). 

This situation leaves workers 
very vulnerable and open to 
harrassment by the company. 

In the past, many militant 
workers have been fired 
because they broke rules 
which normally are regarded as 
breakable. 

The lengths to which the 
company will go is illustrated 
by the case of a switchman in 
northern B.C. who raised the 
issue of the use imported Por- 
tuguese immigrants to repair 
tracks at non union rates. The 
company got a search warrant 
and discovered that the worker 
had on his possession a track, 
broom (which is used to sweep 
snow off tracks) and a com- 
pany pen. For this, he was 
fired. His case is still pending 
on an arbitration hearing. 

The deterioration of on-job 
conditions and wages, the lack 
of representation from UTU 
with respect to wages and con- 
ditions, and the systematic 
harrassment of militant workers 
by the company has led to a 
new sense of unity. and 
militancy amongst a great many 
workers on the B.C.ER. 

This has resulted in a drive to 
form a new union (Canadian 
Union of Transportation Em- 
ployees) which has been ce: 


types of workers on the B.C.R. 


To gain certification in B.C., CUTE must sign up 51 percent of 
the workers in any one existing union (or which there are ten) on 
the railroad and apply for a certification vote to the government 
in the seventh and eight months of the contract year. 

Kevin Rhodes, a local organizer for CUTE, told the Western 
Voice that there is a good possibility that CUTE will apply for cer- 
tification of the engineers (Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers) 
in October and November and of the trainmen, yardmen and 
conductors (United Transportation Union) next July and August 


when ‘open season’ comes into effect. 


the NDP Women's Commi 
report in last issue). The following 
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Greek seamen win 


by Joe Irving 


A five-day strike in Van- 
couver by the crew of the 
Margaret H. led to victory for 
the mainly Greek seamen. 
Shipowners and the captain 


agreed to pay the men the time - 


coming to them and oheir air- 
fare home according to the 
Greek agreement. Pension con- 
tributions and other monies 
owing different: seamen were 
also paid. — 

The crew of 
owned, Cypriot-registered, 
freighter struck the ship in 
Burrard drydock Monday, Sep- 
tember 10. The strike by eleven 
of the fifteen crewmen was 
supported by shipyard workers 
who refused to repair the 
ship's engine which was not 
seaworthy. 

The protesting seamen, in- 
cluding the ship’s first mate, 
demanded to be paid off and 
flown home because they had 
not been paid in three and a 
half months - and when they 


the Greek- 


had been paid they found the ~” 


captain was deducting pension 
contributions which were 
being sent to a pension fund 
the men were ineligible to 
draw from. 

As well, when they were 
paid, - it was with cheques 
drawn on a British merchant 
bank which the men had been 
unable to cash in any port. 


One crewman, who had been 
told his wife had been sent 300 
Pounds in British money, lear- 
ned later she had only received 
200 Pounds. 

The men also insisted that 
the ship, which was in a 
serious state of disrepair, was 
dangerous and unfit to sail in. 
They had received no mail in 
over four months, and the food 
was not acceptable under the 
terms of their agreement. The 
men say that astrike 'fourand a 
half month ago in Japan had, 
despite promises, not resulted 
in a solution to any of their 
long-standing problems. 

The captain would agree to 
pay the men off but refused to 
pay air-fare to Greece. He 
claimed that according to the 
Greek agreement the men 
could. not receive air-fare until 
after 12 months service. The 
men said that according -the 
agreement they were entitled 
not only to their air-fare home, 
but also to an extra 45 days pay 
at any time if the captain 
violated the agreement. 

After setting up a picket line 
of the Margaret H., the rtrikes 
asked Tom McGath, president 


of the seamen’s local of the . 


Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Transport and General 
Workers, to represent them in 
negotiations with the captain 
and the shipowners. 


Yvonne Cocke attacks 
women's mi litanc y 


YVVONNE Cocke wasn't pleased withthe militancy of 


NDP Women's Committee. 


ted in the September issue of P 
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The establisned media has presentd Ms. Cocke as a 
leading spokeswoman for the women's movement, and in- 


- deed she speaks often within her party with force and 
brilliance. But, Ms. Cocke is close to those in power - and 


she has real power that most of the very angry women at 
that conference do not. Obviously she hopes that women 
in and out of the New Democratic Party will follow her 
loyal example in not “alienating” premiers, rather than save 
their loyalties for the movement to liberate themselves and 


their sisters. 


Editor, Priorities 


The Provincial Council 
meeting of Sept. 8th and 9th 


‘prevented me from attending 


the Confeerence for Women 
on the same week and, with 
the exception of a brief few 
hours to honour a commitment 
to chair a panel. Perhaps then, 
il am not qualified to comment 
on the conference itself but as 
a member of the NDP and as a 
woman, | feel | am qualified to 
make some observations jbout 
the obvious mood, tone and 
subsequent reactions that | 
have observed. 

The Women’s Committee 
lost some credibility with many 
delegates to the conference 
who were anticipating a con- 
structive, working session to 
deal with problems facing 
women. These delegates felt 
that the conference was for the 
most part, a beef session 
against the government and the 


Saturday afternoon confron-. 


tation with the Premier 
strengthened that impression. 

It is difficult for women 
whose lifestyle has sheltered 
them from discrimination to 


understand militancy, and it is 


equally difficult for women 
who are frustrated and vic- 
timized by society to under- 
stand complacency. | think it is 
important that we recognize 
that we all have different 
frames of reference, but there 
is nothing to be gained by 


alienating people, be 
women or premiers. 

There's a credibility gap 
when we on one hand demand 
24 hour community controlled 
day care with government fun- 
ding but no interference or 
supervision, when on the other 
hand we demand that govern- 
ment funding of hospitals 
carries with it a responsibility 
on the part of the government 
to impose policy regarding 
abortions. 

The New Democratic Party is 
the only political party that has 
taken a stand on such issues as 
legalized abortion. Why are we 
spending time and energy con- 
fronting our friends? 

Our job as a policy commit- 
tee is, as | see it, to address 
ourselves to these inconsisten- 
cies and to work to presenting 
our proposals and resolutions 
in a reasonable and rational 
Way. | 
_We have a government in 
B.C. to work with in a spirit of 
understanding and co- 
operation. If we haven't been 
-successful in getting a sym- 
pathetic ear, perhaps we'd bet- 
ter re-assess our image. There 
can be no communication in a 
climate of suspicion , confron- 
tation and misunderstanding. 
Winning the over all fight for 
equality for women-is more im- 
portant than our individual 
hang-ups. 
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es about the exploitation of 


women workers, most of them unorganized; about the difficult 
struggles of women to organize; about the bosses and the laws 
(and, unfortunately, often the union and the male workers) that 
oppose women working at all, or working women’s rights. 
What about the interests of those women who have a job and 
a union? They start from a better position, perhaps, but they still 


have a long way to go. 


Women are actively organizing around their own interests in 
one union, at least - the International Woodworkers of America 
(IWA). Marge Storm, who has worked in the plywood industry for 
27 years, is an active campaigner in her union, and outside of it, 


for working women’s rights. 


The following article outlines her experi 


ence in the IWA, about 


which she spoke at an NDP Women’s Committee Policy Con- 
ference and the B.C. Federation of Labour Women’s Conference. 


by Drena McCormack 


As Marge Storm outlines the 
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War H. 


Before and during the war, | 


women worked in every phase 
of the industry - in the woods, 
sawmills, plywood plants, 
shingle mills. They played a 


men's work in the 


played on women after World 


tremendous role in keeping the 


industry rolling. 

After the war, when retur- 
ning soldiers needed jobs, 
women were expected to 
return home and become 
housewives. The media, 
especially women's magazines, 


swept away the image of 
“Rosie the Riveter” and 
replaced it with articles by 


psychologists on how children 
of working mothers grow up to 
be delinquents. 


But some women, Marge 
Storm included, resisted the 
manipulation. “We had 


mastered our dual role of wife- 
mother-wage earner so well 
that we became someone to 
reckon with. We weren’t exac- 
tly ready for morning coffee 
breaks with our neighbours.” 

The number of women in the 
wood industry, however, dwin- 
dled as women were not hired 
to replace those who left. The 
plywood plants are the only 
part of the industry now that 
have a substantial minority of 
female employees. 

The only thing the women 
had going for them was the dif- 
ference in rates for men and 
women - women were cheaper 
labour. Many pushed their 
union leadership to negotiate 
for equal pay. 

“The stock answer was not 
to complain or the companies 


would stop hiring women. 
Labour leaders were not 
prepared to fight for their 


women members or women in 
general.” 

In 1966, the IWA negotiated 
the removal of female rates and 
the companies did, of course, 
stop hiring women - with no 


rights. 


protest heard from the union. 

Now only 1,000 of the 47,00 
members of the IWA Region 1 
(four western provinces) are 
women. But they are beginning 
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The New Westminster Local, 
of which Ms. Storm ts a mem- 
ber, has taken the lead and 
other locals are starting to 


follow. Since 1969, they have 


fought several ‘grievances 
related to women bidding on 
traditionally “male” jobs. 

One such case was lost due 
to the “35 Ib. weight limit”, a 
ruling of the Labour Relations 
Board in its so-called “protec- 
tive” laws for women. The job 
in question was fork-lift 
operator, but the LRB ruled 
that it required lifting over 35 
Ibs. “To this day, | am convin- 
ced that there was collusion 
between the company and the 
inspector,” says Ms. Storm. 

But, other grievances were 
won - including one which was 
fought through four steps and 
finally arbitration. It is the only 
arbitration case ever fought for 
a woman in the IWA. In that 
victory, the women proved 
that many women were doing 
jobs that required lifting over 
35 Ibs. 

Much of the effort for better 
conditions for women is direc- 
ted internally in the union - if 
unions backed women_ 100 
percent, fighting the boss 
would be a lot easier. 

Marge says of this fight over 
the last couple of years - 

“During the 1971 regional 
convention of IWA, our local 
presented a resolution calling 
for a conference of women 


_ within the industry. Though the 


resolution was concurred in, a 
conference wasn't called until 
2 years later, August, 1973, and 
only called through pressure. 

“The conference call was a 
very vague letter to the local 
unions, thus, only 3 
responded jnd the results were 
that only 7 delegates attended. 
Three women were from the 
New Westminster local. | im- 
mediately presented a motion 


to organize, and pressure thei 


locals 
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of censure to the regional of- 
ficers for the type of call, the 
timing (2 p.m. August 21st), 
and especially because it’ was 
called during the Fderal NDP 
Convention and that was the 
day the women’s resolutions 
would be dealt with. 

“It was evident that the 
regional officers thought we 
would be contented with a 
powder puff tea party and 
would leave feeling that all was 
well with our lot. Though few 
in number, we meant business. 
Our local delegates had done 


their homework prior to the 


conference. We presented six 
resolutions and requestien en- 
dorsation of two resolutions 
that had been passed at our 
ocal union meeting 
Two of these resolutions 


y 


nity leave and extended mater- 
nity leave) Our other 
resolutions went to the 
regional convention and were 
acted upon. Of 180 delegates, 5 
were women - and all 5 were 


from the New Westminster 
local.” 

The resolutions these 
women presented included 


calling for a delegated con- 
ference of women, with the 
same status as any other 
delegated conference; the 
elimination of women's job 
classifications from existing 
agreements; demands made on 
the provincial government re 
the Human Rights Act, and the 
weight factor in the Factories 
Act; equal hiring of women by 
number in the forest industry; 
and changes in the minimum 
wage act - as well as a call to 
the union to support the 
existence of a Women's 
Ministry. 

Many of these resolutions 
have been concurred in by the 
IWA Regional Convention, one 
was amended, none were op- 
posed. 

These and many other issues 
concern working women - 
perhaps the most pressing 
being good, free child-care for 
working mothers. Labour must 
begin to fight for women - but 
they will not unless women 
themselves put the pressure 
on. The women in the IWA 
have made a good beginning, 
and set a fine example for the 
rest of us. 

As Marge Sorm says: 

“The exploitation, 
discrimination and poor 
working conditions that they 
have had to endure through 
the years brings out the trade 
union anger in me. The labour 
legislation that we have had to 
live with has made it im- 
possible to protect these 
women while trying to 
organize them.” 
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Conspiracy 


Dear Grape: 

Here is a cheque for a subscription 
and a contribution. 

| think that the enclosed Perth 
County Conspiracy record will 
provide some enjoyment and 
relevance for you. It is a tangible 
example of how a group of people in 
Canada are developing their own local 
music; which people in other localities 
in Canada can also relate to. This 
record is also a response to the open 
letter from Pete Seeger (“Build your 
new music on the best of your old”) 
published in issue No. 16 of the 
Grape. It is a good example of “anti- 
estabpshment” music being made in 
Canada, that deals with real social and 
political concerns in Canada. 


| could continue on about the value 
of an album like this. However, the 
music and songs, and literature that 
comes with the record does this more 
than adequately. 


Another reason for sending you this 
record is that, having lived in the west 
and the east, | know that many good 
albums made here do not reach the 
western market -especially albums like 
this. You may want to write a review 
on the albym to bring your Grape 
readers attention to its existence. 
Please note that | have no special in- 
terests related to the album or to the 
people that made it. | don’t know any 
of the people involved in it and have 
no financial connection with them. It’s 
just some music that | happen to 
know about and think is worth sharing 
with people. 


Suggestion: whenever the Grape 
becomes aware of good local music 
being made, you could devote some 
print space to bringing it to the atten- 
tion of your readers - readers could 
also be asked to submit references and 
records related to the development of 
local music. This might result in a 
growing list of alternative local music 
that people can get as an alternative to 
the big music market crap which tends 
to engulf us. 

A development like this would be a 


“real response to Pete Seeger's letter. 


Yours, 
Lorne Peterson. 


led by Eugene Debs. Jailed as the 
railworker union leader in the famous 


Dave! 


Dear Grape: 

This is the line the NDP must take 
on land:- | 

“Since the land is an asset firstly to 
Canada and secondly to the present 
occupant and owner, no land shall 
change hands other than to or from 
the Canada Development Corporation 
at a price determined by a court in 
keeping with the policies of the 
Government of Canada.” 


Quentin Hartley, 
General Delivery, 
Hedley, B.C. 


cc - Dave Barrett 


letters 
to the 


grape 


Wobblies 
left out 


The Grape: 

Your writer, Bill Harper, in his article 
Rail Unions in Canada 1902-1967 
quite correctly points out the great 
number of times that Canadian rail 
strikes have been stabbed in the back 
by U.S. union hacks of the AFL “inter- 
nationals.” 

Mentioned was the effort towards a 
“militant united industrial movement 
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Pulman strike, Debs went on to head 
the Socialist Party USA, winning one 
million presidential votes in 1912 and 
again in 1920, at which time he was in 
federal prison for war resistence. 
More importantly, the article omit- 
ted one of the most important 
Canadian rail strikes ever fought, the 
B.C. Canadian Northern and Grand 


“THAT OVERTIME? 


Trunk strike, more popularly known as 
the Fraser River strike, which in 1912 
tied-up everything between Hope and 
Kamloops and stopped construction 
on the Grand Trunk. 


This strike, fought by the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW(, was 
popularized in song by a Swedish im- 
migrant to the U.S., Joe Hill, in “Where 
the Fraser River Flows,” From the 
strike, too, came the IWW nickname 
“Wobbly.” 


IWW fellow workers in the U.S. 
threw up picket lines as far south as 
Los Angeles and as far east as Min- 
neapolis Minnesota. It was a tough 
and bitter strike; in the end the bosses 
starved the workers out with scab 


rate system for ground crews. 


But tor six months the line was 
closed down in both Canada and its 
links in the U.S. That was real in- 
dustrial unionism, true revolutionary 
internationalism. 


G. Jewell, 
IWW, Toronto. 


AND HOW'S MY LITTLE SANDY? DID You miss 
YOUR DADOY WHEN T WAS WORKING ALL 


Al 


Thanks ... 


it: temporary end of the gypo or piece- 
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Dear Grape, 

Consider now, after events in 
Chile last week, aren't you glad 
Dave Barrett has turned out to 
be a liberal in disguise. | mean, 
if he really had been a socialist, 
our elite would have moved by 
now to safeguard their in- 
terests. And since they lack an 
effective local army, we would 
have had the US Marines, who 
are notably less concerned 
than home grown soldiers 
about the niceties of party 
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decent interval of mopping up 
there would be Bill Bennett on 


- his father's throne, sucking 


contentedly on his silver 
spoon. 
Look at the bright side. We 
still have Barrett. 
Don Burbidge 


We wouid have had 


schoolhouse, and after a 


October 9, 1973 
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We have a new name. We 
explained the reasons for the 
change in the last issue (Vol. 2 
No. 18). For new readers, as 
well as old readers who missed 
the last issue, we repeat the 
following, shortened ex- 
planation. 7 

While there was no par- 
ticular reason for choosing the 
name Grape in the first place, it 
did fit the style and content of 
an underground paper. That is 


what we were originally. 

But over the months we 
changed our content and our 
style considerably. We no 
longer are an underground 
paper. We are a voice of 
working people in all kinds of 


situations, women working in ` 


the home, wage workers, 
unemployed, people who 
know in their guts they can't 
get anywhere without putting 
up a fight. 


Right now the fronts on 
which we fight are divided and 
we are divided. These divisions 
are deep-rooted. We can't 
pretend they don’t exist. We 
can’t wish them away. We are a 
newspaper, but we don’t ad- 
vocate paper unity. 


Effective unity is built 
- through struggle, specifically 


struggles against those who 
defend and maintain the walls 
of ignorance and antagonism 


between us, even though these 
sometimes are the same people 
who rush to give beautiful 
speeches on “unity”. 

We think it is accurate to say 
we are one of the voices of 
working people in the West. 
and that we are one, active part 
of the struggle for unity. 

After discussing these mat- 
ters with readers and users of 
the paper, we decided on the 
name WESTERN VOICE, a 


newspaper of working class 
struggle. 

We find Tim Cowan's design 
for the new name attractive. 
We plan to introduce it on the 
cover over a period of several 
issues so that no reader will be 
under the impression that the 
GRAPE has folded. 

We are continuing and going 
forward. 


| Selma James 


General Notes: 


(to be used in all dealings with UIC but particularly 
during the investigative interview) 


—assume that anyone who says they are from UIC is 
an investigator. If it turns out that they aren't you 
haven't lost anything. 

—do not give any indication that you are restricting 
your job search to a limited area. 

—do'not restrict yourself to the number of days or 
hours per week that you will work (including night 
shifts). 

—do not be tricked into saying that you will accept a 
certain limit of pay. A good line to use is: “I will ac- 
cept the prevailing rate.” 

—it is not necessary to sign any statement (in- 
cluding those from a Benefit Control Officer) and 
never sign such a statement -unless you are ab- 
solutely sure that it reflects a true and accurate pic- 
ture of your individual situation. Take it to some one 
who knows about UIC, if at all possible, for help in 
filling out such a statement. 

—take notes on all your dealings with UIC and take 
particular care to write down descriptions of any 
events that have occurred that you feel are unfair, 
abusive or. misleading. If you feel you have a strong 
case, take the written information to a lawyer or 
notary public and have it notarized. Never send the 
original to anyone - keep it a and send only 
copies. 

—as soon as you are e: apply for 
benefits—do not wait for your separation or ter- 
mination certificate. 

—register at your nearest Canada Manpower Office 
as soon as possible. 

—make a reasonable effort to find work and keep 
your own record of each job or employer contact 
you make. Experience tells us that at least one job 
or employer contact per week is necessary to show 
“reasonable” job search. 

—always state that you are capable and available for 
work. If you are sick, refer to the following Sickness 
and Accident Plans section. 

—if you are disqualified APPEAL and ATTEND any 
hearing scheduled to hear your case. lf at all 
possible get help from someone who knows about 


UIC. 
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Of recently it was sufficient fora Tene es to be 
registered with Canada Manpower and his union to 
be deemed “available for work”. Now under a new 
regulation 145 (9), the claimant is required to prove 
himself available for work by making “reasonable 
efforts to obtain employment”. 

The following schedule outlines what, in effect, 
this means. During the first 4 weeks of being on 
benefit (a 3 week penalty is included), the claimant 
must make ''reasonable and customary efforts to 
find employment at a rate of pay not less than their 
previous employment”. This means being registered 
with Canada Manpower and union and other em- 
ployers in your field of employment. A personal 
record of all contacts with employers must be kept, 
even if it is only a word of mouth situation. It's a 
good idea to obtain a short statement from em- 
ployers saying that the claimant did apply for work 
on such and such date, and that there was no 
position open at that time. 

Afteran8 week period the claimant must widen his 
job search to include work, i.e. any work “within his 
occupational capability at a rate of pay normal for 
that occupation or at their old rate, which ever is 
lower.” 

After 16 weeks, claimants must prove they have 
made efforts to find work that ‘‘may cause some in- 
convenience in the short run as a condition of being 
re-absorbed into productive work’’. 

With regard to whether the claimant is expected to 
travel to find work in order to prove his continuing 
availability for work - yes, he is expected either to 
travel to find work (particularly after 16 weeks on 
claim) or move to an area where opportunities for 
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work are good. If he moved to an area where oppor- 
tunities for work are limited or non-existent and he 
refuses to move elsewhere for work, he is considered 
to have removed himself rom the labour force. He is 
consequently not entitled to benefit as long as these 
conditions exist. According to the policies outlined 
jnunder Regulation 145 (9), a claimant may only refuse 
a job away from home if it should not offer sufficient 
renumeration to cover at least 10 times his transpor- 
tation and removal expenses. Application should be 
made to Canada Manpower for a grant to travel to 
search for work. 

The above outline which for purposes of UIC con- 
trol moves the claimant from one phase to another, 
places progressively increasing demands on the 
claimant, demands which are for the most: part 
unknown to the claimant. Should the claimant 
become disqualified on any section of the Act 
referring to “availability for work’’, it is advisable to 
show as much as possible in his appeal that the 
claimant has fulfilled his responsibility in increasing 
his job search. 
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Appeal Procedures 


Any decision which the claimant thinks has been 
unfair (disallowal, 3 week penalty or fine, disen- 
titlement,Overpayment) may be appealed within 30 
days of receiving notice. 

The claimant must write up an appeal notice with 
the specific decision he wishes to appeal along with 
his arguments as to why he thinks the decision was 
unfair. It’s important to include with it any relevant 
documents, e.g. statements from employers, from 
his doctor if he was unavailable because of 
sickness, etc. 

He will be notified by mail when the appeal is to 
be held. The claimant’s appearance at the appeal 
hearing is most important as it will strongly favour 
any decision the Board of Referees comes to - even 
if it amounts only to a reduction of the penalty or 
fine involved. If possible, the claimant should take a 
union representative or a person to act as advocate 
on his behalf. 


The Board of Referees is made up of three mem- 
bers: the Chairperson, a representative from Labour 
and from Management. 
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A Survival Kit for UIC Claimants 


credit the Arrow 


If the claimant should lose the appeal and still 
feels he has a good case, he may still appeal it to 
the Umpire. To do this, write to the UIC office and 
ask for the necessary appeal forms. The claimant 
should write his MP and askhim to make rpepresen- 
tation as well. The next step of appeals is directly to 
the Minister himself, He is now Robert Andras. 


Sickness and Accident Plans 


The new unemployment insurance legislation 
provides benefits for an employee separated from 
his (her) work for reasons.of sickness, accident (ex- 
cluding those accidents compensable by the Work- 
men’s Compensation) and maternity. Such benefit: 
will be payable after a waiting period of 2 weeks and 


for a duration of 15 weeks. Such benefits will un- 


doubtedly improve the coverage of a great number 
of employees presently without such benefits. In 
terms of period of coverage, the new UIC benefits 
are a minimum standard compared with negotiated 
weekly indemnity plans which provide coverage 
from the first day of accident, the 4th or 8th day of 
sickness and for a duration of 26 weeks or more. 


a) The UIC on Weekly Indemnity 

Here are some of the features of the new sickness 
and accident coverage: 

(1) an employee must have 20 weeks of con- 
tributions each time he applies for this coverage; if 
you have received 15 weeks of UIC benefits (either' 
unemployment or sickness benefits), you will not be 
eligible again to sickness benefits until you com- 
plete another 20 weeks at work; 

(2) UIC sickness benefitsare not added to UIC unem- 
ployment benefits; the weeks used for sickness 
benefits cannot be used for unemployment benefits 
later on; 

(3) Once you start drawing UIC benefits, sickness 
and accident benefits will not be payable after the 
15th week. For example, if you have a job and are 
still sick after 15 weeks, benefits will stop. Also, if 
you are unemployed and are sick after the 15th 
week, no benefits will be payable from the UIC until 
you get better: 


(4) All benefits paid by the UIC including sickness 


rate as wages: 


(5) Benefits received from negotiated nerea indem- 
nity plans during the waiting period will not be 
deducted from UIC benefits: in other words, the first 
2 weeks of sickness can be covered by negotiated 
plans at no loss of UIC benefits; 

(6) An'y weekly indemnity benefits received during 
the 15 weeks covered by the UIC will be fully deduc- 
ted from the UIC benefits; for example, if a plan calls 
for $65 during the 3rd week of sickness, that amount 
will be deducted from whatever the sick employee is 
entitled to with the UIC. 


Vacation Pay 


a) UIC rules on vacation pay 


As in the past, vacation pay is considered as ear- 
nings and therefore deductable from UIC benefits. If 
vacation pay is intended to cover 4 weeks or more, 
the UIC will rule that there has been no interruption 
of earnings and dismiss. for UIC benefits. 

b) Suggestions 

As a rule of thumb, it is advised that employees 
receiving vacation pay while being laid-off should 
not apply for UIC benefits until the vacation period 
for which vacation pay is received has expired. 

The employee who receives vacation pay while 
being laid-off cannot escape the 2 week waiting 
period. By waiting for his vacation period to be 
exhausted before applying with the UIC, his advan- 
tage is the saving of a few weeks of entitlement to 
unemployment insurance. 

The higher the amount of vacation pay, the better 
it is to delay the SPRHA AOR. ro wee benefits. 
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Shewaga, head of PPWC Wage Caucus, fired by Mac- 
; Blo at Harmac. 


M andB stars at 
PP WC convention 


by Mordecai Briemberg 


The Pulp and. Paper Workers of Canada (PPWC) soon 
may have a new name, Pulp, Paper and Woodworkers of 
Canada. The change was discussed and accepted by 
delegates to the national convention of the PPWC held in 
Nanaimo from Septermber 11 to 17. The proposal will be 
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MacMillan Bloedel vs. 


SOME THINGS ARE JUST PLAIN OBVIOUS 


When a company fires at one shot, the President, the 1st Vice President, the 
Secretary, and the Wage Negotiating Committee Chairman of a Union, it’s got only 
one thing in mind. Union busting. 

MacMillan Bloedel is out to bust Unions. MacMillan Bloedel fired four of the 
Executive of Harmac Local of the Pulp and Paper Workers of Canada, along with 
four men working in the Steam Plant. MacMillan Bloedel hopes to bust Local 8, 
seriously weaken the entire P.P.W.C. and intimidate every member of every Union 


in the woods industry. 
It’s that simple. 


If they get away with it, no Union member will be safe. 


It’s that serious. 


HARMAC IS DOWN NOW, AND WILL STAY 
DOWN UNTIL THE EIGHT ARE REHIRED 


The Pulp Companies reached 
a master agreement with 
U.P.1.U. negotiators in July. We 
don't hide it. We're dissatisfied 
with that settlement. Certainly 
we're not the only ones. 

U.P..U. members at Alberni 
went on a wildcat in July in 
protest. Did MacMillan Bloedel 
fire anybody then? Not on their 
life. They didn't want to risk a 
long - shut-down. Alberni 
newsprint. is MacMillan 
Bloedel's gold. We- produce 
pulp. . ; 

We didn't wildcat. Pulp 
production at Harmac didn't 
even drop. But it was costing 
MacMillan Bloedel more 
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_We expressed dissatisfaction in 


our own way. 

In early August, MacMillan 
Bloedel broke off all local 
negotiations. They cut off com- 
munications with the Union. 
They applied to the L.R.B. for a 
“Cease and Desist” order 
against job actions. Their com- 
pany lawyers drew up a large 
list of charges to submit to the 
LR.B., but they didn't give a 
single name of any man they 
were charging with illegal ac- 
tions. 

How can someone defend 
themselves against secret ac- 
cusations? The Company was 
denying the democratic right a 


Uhh fia: 


selves. 

The Union had to inform a 
large membership of the 
situation on very short notice. 
So we put up information 
pickets on August 20, the day 
before the L.R.B. Hearing. The 
signs, and the people involved 
in displaying the signs, did one 
thing and one thing only. They 
informed our members of the 
L.R.B. Hearing in Vancouver, 
and if it was possible for them 
to attend, to please do so. 

The Ferry strike was on. Our 
members couldn't get to Van- 
couver, so the hearing was ad- 
journed to the 28th, in 
Nanaimo. On the 27th, another 


to- know they are information picket was set up, 


A 


the chance to defend them- 


go on strike and “have it out”. 
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organization has expanded into sawmills and plywood 
plants and they believe “there is every indication that this 


of the L.R.B. Hearing. r 


expansion will continue.” 

But it was not the new name 
of their organization that was 
the main focus of discussion. 
That position was reserved for 
ánother name: Macmillan- 
Bloedel. 

Macmillan-Bloedel, just prior 
to the convention, had laun- 
ched a major attack on local 8 
of the PPWC who work in the 
Harmac pulp mill outside 
Nanaimo. M and B had fired, 
on a flimsy pretext, four of the 
executive of the local and four 
other union members who 
work in the steam plant. 

Delegates of other locals of 
PPWC saw this, not just as an 
attempt to wreck local 8, but as 
an attack on the entire 
organization and all unions in 
general. 

The convention discussed 
and decided upon practical 
measures of support to aid 
Local 8 members and to fight 
Macmillan-Bloedel union- 
busting efforts. Support took 
several forms. Financial 
assistance was pledged from 
various locals so Local 8 mem- 
bers could be assured of 
meeting their basic needs in a 
possibly long battle. The con- 
vention approved a leaflet to 
explain the importance of the 
situation to other unionists, as 
one step in gathering broad 
support. (see box on this page). 

Workers in other unions 
were quick to see the struggle 
as one that affected them. 
Members of the Woodworkers 
Rank and File Committee in the 


IWA already had distributed: 


their own leaflet to mobilize 
support in logging camps and 
sawmills in particular. 
Arrangements had been made 
with fishermen, and with some 
loggers. who could . organize 
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hunting parties, to bring meat 


and fish to the foodstore that 
Local 


8 has 
Nanaimo. 

Among its own membership, 
Local 8 held a special meeting 
to discuss the issues 

with the wives of the 
workers in the mill. Three hun- 
dred men and two hundred 
women attended. Being made a 
part of the discussion the 
women were much more 
willing to work with the union. 
A committee of 25-30 women 
was formed at the meeting to 
continue support activities 
during the strike. 

A delegation from the PPWC 
convention also went to Vic- 
toria to petition their mla's and 
to meet with Labour Minister 
King. 

As a result of these actions 
and meetings and the clearly 
demonstated ability of Local 8 
to mobilize its own member- 
ship and other workers, Mac- 
millan-Bloedel decided to 
resume discussions with Local 
8. For more than a month up to 
this point, M and B had 
followed a policy of non- 
communication with the local. 

At press time, the 
negotiations are continuing. 
The union position remains 
adamant that the mill will 
remain shut until the 8 fired 
members are rehired. Mac- 
millan-Bloedel also wants to 
discuss resolution of other 
local issues and complete con- 
tract negotiations on these 
items. . 

One of the ‘main sticking 
points for the company is a set- 
tlement at Hooker Chemical 
plant, which is part of Local 8, 
but has a separate contract 
from the pulp mill. The union 
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opened in 


MACMILLAN-BLOEDEL’S COVER-UPS 


MacMillan Bloedel fired four Union Executives on the pretext they participated in 
the “illegal picket” on the 27th. Information pickets to inform members of their 
democratic rights are “illegal” in MacMillan Bloedel language. 

At the L.R.B. Hearing, MacMillan Bloedel finally pulled a list of 294 names out of the © 
hat. But the attempt to inform these people that they could defend themselves 
became MacMillan Bloedel’s excuse for firing and Union busting. 


is demanding acceptance of 


‘the principle of wage. parity 


between Hooker Chemical 
workers at Harmac and those 
who work for Hooker 
Chemical plant in Vancouver. 
The company is very resistant. 
But without the operation of 
Hooker, the pulp mill works at 
lower profit, only being able to 
produce “brown stock”. 
Other matters debated at the 
convention were plans for 
organizing in the coming year, 
change in the structure of the 
PPWC and current political and 
social issues. 

The convention approved a 
motion “that the PPWC write 
Premier Dave Barrett 
suggesting that in view of In- 
ternational Telephone and 
Telegraph’s (ITT) role in the 
recent overthrow of the 
Chilean government and the 
death of its constitutionally 
elected President, he en- 
courage Rayonier (an ITT sub- 
sidiary) to leave this province 
and failing that to grant no 
concessions to them in the 
matter, of Port Alice mill 
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pollution or in the operation of 
the ferry at Woodfibre.” A 
resolution also passed con- 
demning South African and 
Rhodesian racism and calling 
for a boycott of all goods from 
those countries. 
boycott was endorsed. 

On matters of health and 
education in BC, the union 
called on the provincial gover- 
nment to make equalization 
payments to people living out- 
side the lower mainland area, 
so that they would not be 
discriminated against in atten- 
ding university and in getting 
adequate medical treatment. 

There was considerable 
discussion about the internal 
organization of the PPWC, in 
particular how to increase ef- 
fective communication bet- 
ween locals without destroying 


local autonomy and delegating 


too much power to a central, 
national executive. 

A motion to create a third, 
full-time paid position of 
Secretary-Treasurer was 
defeated. At present the union 
full, time 
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positions, a President, in 
charge of servicing locals, and 
a Ist Vice-President in charge 
of new organizing. All other 
positions, as well as all 
positions in locals, are done 
while people work full-time at 
the mill. 

Another motion to give the 
national executive respon- 
sibility for the monthly 
publication of the union paper, 
The Leaflet, was defeated. 
Editing of this now is done on a: 
voluntary basis, with articles to 
be submitted from sub-editors 
in each of the locals. The union 
has had difficulty, however, in 
maintaining a sufficient flow of 
articles from the various locals. 
This is one reason the paper 
has not been coming out 
regularly. Without regular 
publications a major means of 
communication between locals 
is missing. The delegates did 


not feel, however, that the 
solution to greater local par- 
ticipation lays in giving formal 
responsibility for the paper to a 


national. executive member... 
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Organized Labour 


MORE OF 
MACMILLAN 


BLOEDEL’S 
HARMONY 


Now the word is out to 
blacklist Harmac employees 
who have gone to Quesnel, 
Kitimat and Tahais to find jobs 
during the strike. , 

MacMillan Bloedel has a 
publicity campaign to en- 
courage members of Local 8 to 
dump their Union and go to 
work. 

MacMillan  Bloedel is 
blocking Local members who 


MACMILLAN, 


BLOEDEL 
FLACK ABOUT 


“ARBITRATION” 


Take a lawyer or Judge, 
someone who doesn't work for 
MacMillan Bloedel in the Mill, 
and let them decide if our 
Union should be busted or 
not. Sure. That is if you also 
take someone who does work 
in the Mill and let them decide 
if MacMillan Bloedel's 100 per- 
cent increase in profits should 


be bust or not. 


Fair is fair. If our life is in the 


are ill, from getting U.I.C. sick 
benefits to which they are 


legally entitled. 


theirs? ? 


WE CAN WIN 


hands of a stranger, why not 


The real solution is worker unity against the notorious labour practices of 
MacMillan Bloedel. Like every bully, MacMillan Bloedel loves to pick fights with 
the smallest opponent they can. Eight guys is easier than a whole local. A whole 
local is easier than a whole Union. A whole Union is easier than all Unions. The 
evener the fight gets, the less taste MacMillan Bloedel has for it. 


Local members are not prepared to dump the eight. The National is not prepared 
to dump the Local. I.W.A., Vancouver Local President, Syd Thompson, has called the 
Company actions, “the worst example of Eo ae rere cameo relations I’ve seen in 


this. Province.” 


ere is no quick roa to ae sanited a act 


cept going back to the bush for Union meetings. 


- We need money on a sustained basis. 


- We are setting up a strike store and can use donations 


of food -- Vegetables, fish and meat. 
- Write, phone and petition your M.L.A. 


LET THE WHOLE COUNTRY KNOW THAT WE 
ARE NOT PREPARED TO SEE ANY COMPANY 


DESTROY OUR UNIONS! — 


For information and speakers, contact Local 8, Pulp and Paper Workers of Canada, at 753- 


8721 - Area Code 604, or write - Box 161, Nanaimo, B.C. 


On the final day of the con- 
vention, there were 
nominations for the national 
executive. Voting is by referen- 
dum ballot of the membership. 
In the ten years the PPWC has 


been in -existence there have’ 


been 4 different presidents, 
elected for a one year term. No 
paid official of PPWC can hold 
office for more than five years 
consecutively without retur- 
ning to work in the plant from 
which he originally came for at 
least one year. 

Fred Mullin, this year’s 
president, was nominated 
again, as was Stan Shewaga of 
Local 8. Shewaga is a former 
national president and head of 
the union's wage negotiating 
caucus this year. Reg Ginn, 1st 
Vice-President was re-elected 
by acclamation. So was James 
Sloan, as unpaid secretary- 
treasurer. Len Dircks of Prince 
Rupert, present 2nd vice- 
president was nominated for 
re-election. Running against 
him is Pat Clements of Crofton. 


Balloting is on the 13, 14, 15 of l 


November. 


Steel is about to go under 


by Jack Van Buuren 


After two months of 
‘technical delays, workers at 
Noranda Bell’s Babin Lake Cop- 
per Mine in Northern B.C. are 
finally being allowed the right 
to choose their own union. 
The provincial Labour 
Relations Board will conduct 
the certification vote some 
time this week. 

Last May a number of ac- 
tivists contacted the Con- 
federation of Canadian Unions 
(C.C.U.) and the Canadian 
Association of Industrial, 
Mechanical and Allied Workers 
(CAIMAW) to get. their 
assistance in organizing against 
the United Steel Workers of 
America. Steel had originally 
represented the 175 
mineworkers, but had failed to 
produce - except for the ¢om- 
pany. 
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The miners felt that no local 
union automony combined 
with two previous contract 
sellouts by steel, were quite 
enough. At an open meeting of 
the membership, workers 
decided to withdraw from Steel 
and form CAIMAWLocal 10 at 
Granisle. At the end of June the 
new local applied to the L.R.B. 
for a certification vote. 

Agents from Steel im- 
mediately went to work with 
their propaganda machine. 
Their leaflets called for unity, 
so that gains could be made in 
the upcmoing contract talks. 
These leaflets could have been 
thrown to the wind. You can’t 
fool all of the people all of the 
time. | 

Realizing they couldn't 
hoodwink the mineworkers, 
Steel agents regrouped and 


negotiations 
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CP 
NDP members 
picket 


Cross 


by Ken Grieve 

The co-chairman of the CP 
Air machinist’s strike commit- 
tee, Carl Stolk, claims that at 
least two people working 
behind Airport picket lines are 
active Richmond NDP mem- 
bers. Stolk, who is also an ac- 
tive member of the Richmond 
NDP, says that Alan Lawrence, 
an executive member of the 
Richmond NDP and a CP Air 
Supervisor of Inspection, is 
working 12 hours a day, six 
days a week, doing mechanic's 
work to keep CP Air flying: 
Lawrence can only do this 
because the Federal Govern- 
ment Department of Transport 
considerately does his regular 


| job for him. 


Heinz Stahldorf, also a 
prominent Richmond NDPer, 


- and a Machinist Union mem- 


ber until promoted to 


Technical Support six months 
' ago, also services and main- 


tains CP Air equipment 12 
hours a day. 

Neither the Richmond NDP 
nor Richmond MLA Harold 
Steeves has yet taken any ac- 
tion to denounce Lawrence 
and Stahldorf or call for their 
expulsion from the NDP. The 


‘striking NDP member would 


like the coming NDP conven- 
tion in November to pass a 
resolution calling for the ex- 
pulsion of any member who 
strikebreaks. 

The 1400 machinists will 
vote this Saturday, Sept. 29 on 
the first company offer since 
2 dast 
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rumoured to be slightly better 
than the 19.6 percent wage in- 


began their attack on a dif- 
ferent front. Under Steel, the 
certificate of the bargaining 
unit was worded in such a way 
as to allow technical people, 
like engineers, to join the 
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are not yet mnara "bur it is convention 


crease over two years that was 
proposed and then withdrawn 
two months before the strike 
began July 25. The withdrawn 
offer was included in the wor- 
ding of the strike ballot as the 
basis of the Union negotiating 
committee's bargaining 
position and was thus endor- 
sed by the membership by the 
same’ majority that voted to go 
on strike. The 4-day work week 
was dropped. by the union 
during negotiations. The com- 
pany offer, if accepted, ap- 
parently allows the 
reclassification of electronics, 
radio, electrical and instrument 
systems mechanics as well as 
some subforemen as “avionics 
technicians” (See GRAPE, Vol. 
2 No's 13 and 15 for ex- 
planation of how this would 
allow the company to ac- 
celerate its introduction of 
assembly-line conditions and 
cut the relative size of the 
workforce in the long run). 

It is too early to tell how the | 
membership vote will go. 
Much will depend on what 
questions jre raised at a mem- 
bership meeting called for 
Thursday September 27. As 
usual, the company made con- 
firmation of its offer con- 
ditional on agreement from the 
union negotiating committee 
to recommend its acceptance. 

Regardless of the outcome, 
CP Air’s machinists have 
learned valuable lessons in 
their first strike ever. The 
Machinists local is committed 
a resolution at the 


“calling for “the — 
breakup of multinational 
conglomerates like the CPR.” 
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Steel figured that besides 
holding off the inevitable, they 
might be able to swing over 
these 18 votes. Granisle people 
feel that this is unlikely. 

CAIMAW protested the 


bargaining unit. But until now 
Steel had never bothered to 
organize these people, about 
18, into the unit. 
The certification vote took 
place in the beginning of Sep- 
tember. At this point Steel of- 
ficially filed a complaint with 
the L.R.B., arguing that the new 
union had refused to allow 
these “technical” 
vote. The Board immediately 
called the vote to a halt. The 
ballots were never counted. 
One must keep in mind that 
Angus MacDonald, a former 
Steel business agent, is now a 
member of the L.R.B. 


people to. 


L.R.B."s decision and argued 
that if the Board felt these 
people were eligible to vote - 
then fine- give them the vote, 
and the sooner the better. 
Now after two months delay 
another vote will take place. 
The unfortunate result of the 
delay is the further flow of 
dues, south of the border. 
Despite all the delays, the 
mineworkers are confident 
they will defeat Steel as soon as 
the vote takes place. They are 
sure to have satisfaction in 
knowing that their union dues 
will no longer be spent on 
whiskey sours and cadillacs. 
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CHRISTER THEMPTANDER 


My currency LS better 


by Alan Fossen 
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We are all very much aware of the rapid increases in prices 
of all commodities in the last year. Explanations are offered by 
the established media but do little to dispel the myths and un- 
truths about the causes of inflation. Statistic Canada keeps us 
informed of the continuous increases in the cost of living in- 
dex. However prices are rising so fast that Federal statistics as 
to the cost of living no longer have much meaning. Buying pat- 
terns have changed so rapidly in recent months that the 
weightings employed, item by item in the index, no longer ap- 
proximate costs of Consumer purchases. 


Inflation is the upward 
movement of prices and 


he cruelest type 
taxation for it reduces the 


spending power of the dollar: 


and is especially hard on the 
poor, the unemployed, and 
people on steady incomes. 


Turning to the cause of in- 
flation one is faced with a 
wealth of mystification by the 
established media. The law of 
supply and demand is the most 
widely used explanation for 
continued price increases as 
the conventional wisdom leads 
one to believe that supply and 
demand is the phenomenom 
that controls the economy. Any 
interference with the ploy. of 
free market forces will lead to 
economic chaos. Of course 
this reasoning is very con- 
venient. for the monopoly 
capitalists for they are the one 
who control supply and 
demand to a large degree and 
set the prices of the com- 
modities that the public buys. 
In reality free market forces 
have very little to do with the 
prices that the public must pay. 

Most markets are controlled 
by a few giant corporations 
who have the ability to control 
and adjust supply and demand 
to their most profitable level. 
As Federal. Minister of 
Agriculture Weyland said 
recently when speaking of food 
price increases, “firms like 
Weston can damn well do as 
they please.” 


The conventional wisdom on 
inflation uses the bogeyman of 
organized labor as another im- 
portant factor for the cause of 
inflation. Greedy, irresponsible, 
powerful trade unions are 
demanding and receiving such 
big pay increases that this 
pushes the prices of everything 
up. The logic goes that the 


manufacturer will not absorb 


the increased costs himself and 
thereby reduce his profits and 
so the increased labor costs are 


passed onto the consumer in 
higher 


the form of prices. 


average working man has not 
had a real increase in spending 
power since 1965 because of 
inflation. Trade unionists are 
desperately trying to maintain 
their economic position by ob- 
taining wage increments that 
will cover the increased cost of 
living. 

The monolithic concept of 
the consumer adds further 
mystification to the inflation 
question. The established 
media bewails the position of 
the poor consumer who is 
being “góuged” by inflation. 
The consumers are never dif- 
ferentiated according to their 


economic wealth and power | 


so as to realistically determine 
each individuals economic 
power in the market place. Ob- 
viously people living. on higher 
incomes are better able to 
cope with inflation than those 
on small or fixed incomes. Ac- 
cording to the conventional 
wisdom the consumers and 
producers meet in the market 
place and an exchange is made 
with the consumers obtaining 
the goods they need in return 
for paying the prices set by 
“free market” forces. This 
reasoning is very convenient 
for the people who control the 
media and are making the 
highest profits in their history 
in this time of rampant inflation 
- the monopoly capitalists. 


INFLATION - A GROWING 
CONTRADICTION OF 
MONOPOLY CAPITALISM 
Inflation is not a 

phenomenon common to all 
periods of history, not even to 
all periods of capitalism. Per- 
manent inflation, as we know it 
- the tendency for a continued 
decrease in the buying power 
of the universal equivalent 
(money) - is a product of the 
epoch of capitalist decline. 
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U.S. IMPERIALISM. - THE 
CAUSE OF INFLATION 


The inflation that is now 
facing the world is a direct 
consequence. of U.S. im- 
perialism, that is the establish- 
ment of the U.S. empire after 
W.W. Il. 

Since 1945 American invest- 
ments abroad have been finan- 
ced by the surplus of exports 
over imports. America has $60 
billion in net overseas long- 
term investments, largely finan- 


ced oui old net. ¡avourabDie 
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international trade 


since W.W. Il. 


U.S. BANKRUPTCY 


The reason for American 
bankruptcy is primarily the 
spending of $77 billion in 
direct overseas military expen- 
ditures over and above the cost 
of wars in Korea and Indo- 
China. Much of this money has 


translated into all sorts of 
short-term debts and 
obligations upon the U.S., 


debts which cannot be paid 
out of long term assets. Added 
to this is the fact that in 1970 
the US incurred her first deficit 
in this century in international 
trade accounts: A deficit of 2.7 
billion. By ¿1972 the U.S. 
trade deficit has risen to over 
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$6 billion. This is why the U.S. 
is bankrupt. She cannot pay her 
official overseas debts out of 
her private long .term assets. 
And it is this bankruptcy which 
has provoked the inflation now 
wracking the U.S. and the rest 
of the world. 


YANKEE DOLLAR NO 


i LONGER AS GOOD AS GOLD 


The inflation is a long- 
effect of the 
progressive’ mistrust by 
foreigners of the value of the 
U.S. dollar. The U.S. was so 
powerful after W.W. II in com- 
parison with. the other 
capitalist nations that she made 
her dollar as good as gold at 
the Bretton Woods Conference 
in 1944. One ounce of gold 
was pegged at $35 American. 
This was one very important 
step in the development of 
“Pax Americana’. However by 
1957 the U.S. no longer had 
sufficient gold to convert all 
outstanding U.S. dollars. 
Billions of American dollars 
had been spent on buying up 
Canada, Ger- 
many, France and many other 
-nations. These dollars were 
now held by foreign capitalists. 
Many more billions of dollars 
had been spent overseas 
protecting this empire. By 1964 
international speculation 
pushed the value of the metal 
far above $35 American per 
ounce. The U.S., persuaded the 
six active members of the gold 
pool not to buy or sell gold ex- 
cept among central banks. This 
established a two-price system 
for gold. The drainage of gold 
from U.S. stocks compelled the 
U.S. in 1971 to embargo all fur- 
ther payments in gold, even to 
central banks. The U.S. dollar 
was no longer backed by gold. 
The stage was set for a major 
deflation of the U.S. dollar 


$a DEFLATED 
dollar had long been predicted 
and the de facto repudiation of 
more foreign obligations made 
devaluation `of the dollar 
inevitable. Two devaluations 
have been made and there will 
be more to come. 

On March 1 of this year $2.7 
billion American was dumped 
on the German Foreign ex- 
change market. The Bun- 
desbank realized it was no 
longer able to support the 
American dollar although the 
Germans had helped prop up 
the dollar for many years. A 
crisis had appeared and for the 
first time since W.W. H all 
foreign exchange markets were 
closed against further unwan- 
ted flows of U.S. dollars. 
During this 17 days the leading 
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Marathon 


banks of Europe erected 
barriers against further unwan- 
ted loss of hot dollars. 


YANKEE DOLLARS COME 
HOME 
Now the stage was set for 


major inflation. Having their 
profit opportunities closed 
down on raiding currencies 


overseas the multinational cor- 
porations, the private inter- 
national banks, and the per- 
sonal speculators turned their 
attention and billions of U.S. 
dollars to the commodity 
markets of the U.S. They began 
to reap their profits not by 
driving upwards the exchange 
values of foreign currencies but 
the future values of U.S. 
products. Profits now came 
from American consumers and 
industry. Prices of raw 
materials began to soar. The 
profits of the international 
speculators were now filched 
from the shopping baskets of 
the North American people. 


REASON FOR INFLATION 


The raids on commodities 
proved enormously profitable. 
The spot. price of the Dow- 
Jones Index of 12 commodities 
on March 19, 1973 was 204.21 
compared with 153.71 a year 
earlier, an advance of about 33 
per cent per year. Cocoa, on a 
year to year basis, had advan- 
ced 64 per cent by March 23, 
1973.; coffee, 37 per cent; cop- 
per 14 per cent; corn, 30 per 
cent; rubber 76 per cent; 
soybeans, 78 per cent; and so 
on. These price increases, as 
Federal Minister of Agricultural 


‘Wayland. has said are out-right 


gouging. 


EFFECTS ON REAL ESTATE 
MARKETS IN B.C. 

Closer to home the inflow of 
hot Yankee Dollars has caused 
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realtors are happy. Real estate 
profits are up one thousand 
two hundred per cent in 1972 
over 1971.This is not a 
typographical error, profits are 
up one thousand two hundred 
per cent. 


INFLATION “AND PROFITS 
SOAR 


Food prices in the U.S. went 
up 6 per cent in the month of 
August, the biggest increase in 
66 years and if you care to 
check on the profits of the 
food industry you can bet they 
are the highest in 66 years. So 
we can expect inflation to con- 
tinue and at- the same time 
profits to be at their highest. 
Monopoly capital wins out 
again. 


Reality and other — 


HEALTH 


- Canadian University Press 
(CUP) 


Many women patients are 
drugged instead of treated. Dr. 
Linda Fidell’s analysis of 
medical and sociological 
studiesshows women are given 
mood-modifying drugs, such as 
barbituates, sedatives, hyp- 
notics, relaxants, tranquilizers, 
anti-depressants, and pep-pills 
twice as often as men. 

Citing a Canadian study, Dr. 
Fidell noted that, when asked 
to describe a “typical com- 
plaining patient,” 72 percent of 
the doctors described a female 
patient, 4 percent described a 
male, and 24 percetn did not 
specify sex. “These physicians 
are programmed to think of 
women as “hypocondriacs”, 
said Dr. Fidell. 

Fidell sees a direct link bet- 
ween this “programming” and 
the $750 million advertising 
campaign that drug companies 
direct at physicians each year: 
She and a colleague, Dr. Jane 
Prather, studied the ads in four 
medical journals. 


Prisoners 


Chris Kjeldsen was in the 
Calgary Correctional Institute. 
Prison officials sent him from 
there to the criminal section of 
a mental hospital near Edmon- 
ton 

At the hospital Kjeldsen was 
forced involuntarily to undergo 
an operation to control his 


“agressive tendencies” by 
freezing two small areas of his 
brain. Dr. James Earp of the 
University of Alberta depart- 
ment of psychiatry, who was 
consulted betore the 
operation, admitted that the 
operation is still in the ex- 
perimental stages, and was 
being done only if all other 
measures failed. 

Kjeldsen challenged Dr. Earp 
“to name any other measures 
of therapy that were even at- 
tempted before surgery was 
performed on me.” Kjeldsen 
said he was told that the 
surgery's possible after-effects 
included epilepsy, paralysis, 
general weakness and impair- 
ment of mental faculties. 

Kjeldsen has since been 
given the choice of undergoing 
a second operation or being 
sent back to the Calgary 
Correctional Institute. He has 
managed to stall the second 
operation by submitting to a 
program of behavioral therapy. 

Now the administration of. 
the Alberta mental hospital has , 
denied Kjeldsen permission to 
speak to the press. 

He had arranged to talk to 
Poundmaker, an Edmonton 
alternate newspaper. But, 
when the newspaper tried oo 
confirm its appointment with 
Kjeldsen, hospital authorities 
said he could only be visited 
by members of his family and 
could only speak to his lawyer ; 
by telephone. | 


The newspaper says, ‘These | 
actions, prohibiting freedom of 
speech and association, are in 
violation of civil rights. Yet in- 
mates, upon admittance to the 
hospital’s forensic unit, are for- 
ced to automatically relinquish 
these rights and all rights to 
their own brains.” 


In the magazine Tarpaper, 
written and printed by the 
prisoners at Matsqui in British 
Columbia, Larry Calvin wrote a 
commentary on the “ex- 


ut 


Fidell and Prather's report, 
entitled Put Her Down and 
Drug Her Up, found that ads 
under-represented women as 
suffering from. organic or 
physical problems. “The 
women patients were in ads for 
stimulants or tranquilizers; the 
men were in ads for medicine 
treating specific diseases.” 

“Worst of all, the medical 
problem in which a woman 
was used as an advertising 
model often was focused on 
the fact that she was irritating 
to somebody because of her 
complaints and that someone 
was usually her husband or her 
doctor.” Fidell pointed to an ad 
which read, “Treat one . 
six people benefit.” 

Over a five year period 
covering some 423 ads, there 
was not a single example of a 
woman doctor. Nor was there 
a single case of a male nurse. 
Furthermore, nurses almost in- 
variably were depicted as “at- 
tractive’ young women. Older 


used for guinea pigs 


perimenters.” 


“It seems that the ex- 
perimenters never miss a bet 
when it comes to programs 
which have proven a failure at 
some other place or time. This 
type of surgery used to be 
called lobotomy, and was 


popular after the Second World | 
abandoned - 


War. It was 
because it wrecked the in- 
dividuality of those so 
“treated”. 

“| had some personal ex- 
perience with a woman who 
had survived this ice picking of 


the brain, and she would have 
been better off, in my 


estimation, if she had not sur- 
vived. She was literally without 
emotions a cardboard 
cut-out of a human being. She 


cared not for her own safety, 
and did not, for instance, 
recognize the danger involved 
in high speed or stepping in_ 
front of traffic; and she did the 


women were not in evidence 
in the medical profession, and 
in general, Women were por- 
trayed as housekeepers, 
homemakers, clerks, telephone 
operators. Women were never 
portrayed in professional 
positions. 

Medical statistics show that 
women make more visits to 
physicians, have higher ad- 
mission rates to general 
hospitals, and use more 
psychoactive drugs. 

However, other statistics 
show that women live longer 
and are less susceptible to cir- 
culatory, digestive and infec- 
tious ailments. Fidell and 
Prather conclude that women 
suffer greater stress and lead 
lives of less fulfillment and 
greater frustration. Both doc- 
tors and drug companies con- 
tribute toward defining and 
reinforcing these stereotyped 
roles, at the same time making 
money off the problems they 
cause. 
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most cruel things to others, 
through her lack of a common 
sense or understanding of 
emotions. She spent most of 
her life in and out: of 
asylums. 

“Or, how about the study 
conducted in Oregon by a Dr. 


Carl Heller over a 20-year 


period. The purpose of the f 


research was to perfect a male 
contraceptive, and inmate 
volunteers were paid $10 a 
month for sperm specimens 
and $25 a month for biopsies 
taken from the scrotal tissues. 
And at the end of a year they 
got a $100 bonus! 


Sounds great, doesn’t it? The 
only catch is that at the end of 
the year, the volunteers also 
received a “free” vasectomy 
because the doctors feared 
they might produce deformed 
children.” 
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(edited from a longer article: Martyrs and Militia, 
published by Mother Earth Publishers, P.O. Box 24682, 


Station C, Vancouver 10, B.C.) 


Most people who have some knowledge of North 
American labor history can read of names like Joe Hill, 
Frank Little, Wesley Everest, Sacco and Vanzetti, the 
Haymarket Martyrs and so on - all of them fighters to whom 
the labour movement owes a large debt of gratitude. Un- 
fortunately, not too many people realize that British 
Columbia has a few martyrs of its own who are worthy of 


honor. 


History books invariably hail exploiters as the “builders 
of the nation”: self-denying patriots who applied their : 
talents and risked their wealth in order to provide jobs and 
to benefit the community. Seldom do we find the ordinary 
worker mentioned. Occasionally we find references to a 
labor bureaucrat, but that is an insult rather than an honor 
to the common working people. 

When workers organize and fight in an effort to alleviate 
harsh working conditions their actions are branded as base 
ingratitude to their benefactors, the exploitersof labor. All 
attempts at worker organization are placed in the category 
of plots against the state, defiance of law and order. In 
history, the worker is almost invariably portrayed as lawless, 


unreasonable and greedy. 


But the “empire builders”, who are always hailed as out- 
standing citizens, are not builders at all; they are vicious 
birds of prey who come to fatten their bank accounts at the 
expense of the blood and sweat of honest toilers. 


FRANK ROGERS 


One of Canada’s leading 


financial pirates was Donald. 


Smith, later Lord Strathcona, 
who started out working for 


the Hudson Bay Company,. 


became a leading shareholder 


Ginger Goodwin 7 


in the Bank of Montreal and 
then the big push behind the 
CPR. Smith and his colleagues 
moved west with the railroad, 
and in B.C. secured grants of 
land and cash to add to the 24 
million acres and $25 million 
they collected from the federal 
government. The land grants 
contained rich ore bodies. as 
well as very valuable property 
situated where large cities and 


"towns now stand. 


The robber barons in the 
railroad fraternity parlayed 
raiding the public treasury, 
land-grabbing, and intense ex- 
ploitation of labor into truly 
gigantic fortunes. The wealth 
they accumulated was not won 
on a “kindness to workers” 
policy. Speedup, long hours, 
short pay, black-listing and 
outright terror were all in the 
railroad promoters’ bag of 
tricks. One royal commission 
found it impossible to deny or 
suppress evidence that alleged 
malcontents and agitators had 
been driven out of camps in 
the winter either to freeze to 
death orto die of starvation. 


Worker resistance was com- 
mon on the roads and in the 
camps. 


The leaders of the conser- 
vative Brotherhoods were 
unable and unwilling to 
develop effective forms of 
struggle against the powerful 
and unscrupulous “empire 
builders” who had govern- 
ments and armies - both public 
and private - at their disposal. 
The need for a fighting in- 
dustrial union was as apparent 
then as it is now, and the 
workers were prepared to 
welcome such an organization 
with open arms. One appeared 
on the scene with the founding 
of the United Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees in San Fran- 
cisco in 1901. The UBRE was 
an affiliate of the American 
Labor Union (formerly the 
Western Labor Union) which 
had been established by the 
Western Federation of Miners 
as a challenge to the class- 
collaborationist A.F.L. B.C. 
railwaymen immediately 
welcomed the UBRE and a 
number of lodges were formed. 

The lords of the CPR were 
not particularly dissatisfied 
with the craft Brotherhoods, 
but they met the militant UBRE 
with a wave of intimidation, 
discrimination and firings. The 
attack of the bosses was coun- 
tered with strike action which 
began in Vancouver on 
February 27, 1903 and quickly 
spread across the province. As 
usual, the strikers had to face 


the combined hostility of com- 
pany, government and police. 

In order to pick up and tie in 
the thread of the story about 
B.C.'s first labour martyr, | have 
to go back to the turn of the 
century. 

When the fishermen’s union 
was founded in Vancouver and 
New Westminster in 1900, two 
prominent socialists - Will 
MacClain and Frank Rogers - 
were attracted to it and worked 
to build its strength and in- 
fluence in the province. 

MacClain was a machinist 
who worked for the CPR. He 
was fired during the strike 
struggles of 1900 and devoted 
his full time to the fishermen’s 
organization. 

Rogers was a one-time 
seaman and longshoreman 
who applied his talents to the 
work of uniting all fishermen in 
B.C. into one organization. He 
was successful in setting up a 
B.C. Central Committee, but its 
effectiveness was sharply 
reduced due to the racism that 
marked divisions among native 
Indians, Japanese, and 
European fishermen. The New 
Westminster local, in par- 
ticular, was opposed to the 
Japanese fishermen who held 
about half of all the fishing 
licences on the coast. 

Opposition to Oriental labor 
dated back to the Knights of 
Labor, and was still quite 
strong in the province. But the 
Vancouver local, in which 
Rogers was active, joined with 
the Japanese in a demand for a 


BUILDERS OF BRITISH COLUA 


minimum price and took strike 
action when the cannery 
operators refused to negotiate. 

By July of 1900 about 200 
militia were brought in when 
three magistrates, all connec- 
ted with the canneries, signed 
the necessary order. Rogers 
was arrested and held in jail 
and the fishermen, their ranks 
split, deprived of leadership 
and harrassed by the militia 
and 100 special police, accep- 
ted a compromise and retur- 
ned to work. 

However, the union was not 
broken and MacClain and 
Rogers were successful in 
organizing a number of new 
locals throughout the province. 
In 1901 Rogers led a second 
strike over fish prices, but the 
operators, taking full advantage 
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BIA - Road-builders and Canadian Pacific Railway Construction workers photographed at a Boston Bar stopping-house in the early ‘eighties. 


f the racial divisions, suc- 
eeded in mobilizing some 
ipanese strike-breakers who 
'ere armed to attack the 
rikers. 

Rogers and six others were 
rrested, but public sympathy 
as so strong that Attorney- 
eneral Bowser complained 
vat the Crown could not get a 
ir trial. The trials were moved 
» New Westminster but an 
cquittal was won anyway. 
Due to the internal con- 
adictions, the organization 
ent into decline. The sur- 
iving sections abandoned 


nion aims and concentrated . 


n winning protective 
gislation. Rogers decided to 
9 on to other, more rewarding 
ursuits, and the 1903 strike 
jund him with the UBRE. 
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's funeral 


On April 13, Rogers was 
picketing the CPR tracks when 
a volley of shots was fired by 
CPR special police. Rogers was 
hit, and died in hospital two 
days later. B.C. had its first 
labor martyr. 

Two men were arrested, but 
only one was tried. The CPR 
obtained a change of venue to 
New Westminster, the ap- 
plication going unopposed by 
the prosecution. The defense 
lawyer was hired by the railway 
and the trial was a farce, 
leading to acquittal. 


GINGER GOODWIN 


The second of our labor mar- 
tyrs was Ginger Goodwin, who 
had been active among the 
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coal miners at Cumberland. He 
went to Trail as an organizer for 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (formerly the Western 
Federation of Miners) and ran 
afoul of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company. 
Ginger was elected a vice- 
president of the B.C. 
Federation of Labor in the 
general radical sweep of offices 
at the Revelstoke Convention 
in January 1917. He was called 
before the conscription board 
in 1917 and placed in Class D 
(unfit for military service.) 
- On April 16 and May 21, the 
federal cabinet issued orders- 
in-council regarding censor- 
ship, sedition, and anti-loafing. 
It was declared unlawful to ex- 
press adverse opinions on the 
causes or motives of the war, 


: on the activities of allied coun- 
tries, or to weaken or in any 


way detract from the war ef- 
fort. 

Labor protest in the province 
was almost immediate and 
strikes and demonstrations 
were widespread. Repression 
came fast. The Vancouver `of- 
fice of the Socialist Party was 
raided, and the B.C. 
Federationist, official journal of 
the B.C. Federation of Labour, 
was almost completely closed 
down. 

In the midst of a strike by the 
Trail smeltermen, Goodwin 
was recalled by the conscrip- 
tion board and re-classified as 
class A, although he was suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. There 
was no doubt that the re- 
classification was engineered 
by Blaylock, the general 
manager of the Trail smelter. 

Goodwin took to the hills 
near the Vancouver Island 
coalfields where he could 
count on aid from the miners 
he had worked among. In July, 
however, Dan Campbell, a 
special constable patrolling the 
district in search of draft- 
evaders, encountered Good- 
win in the bush and shot him 
in the back with a soft-nosed 
or “dum-dum” bullet. A 
coroner's jury returned an 
open -verdict and Campbell 
was indicted for murder. Later 
the charge was reduced and 
subsequently a special inquiry 
exonerated him. 


Campbell cound not get ser- 
ved in any of the hotels or 
restaurants in the coal district 
and was finally compelled to 
quit the area, turning up later 
in the employ of the Con- 


solidated Mining and Smelting 
Company. 

On the day Goodwin was 
buried the first General Strike 
in the history of B.C. was called 
and proved to be an over- 
whelming success. The strike, 
in addition to being a mass 
protest over the murder of 
Ginger Goodwin, was also a 
protest against the war, con- 
scription and anti-labor laws. It 
was also a defiance of the 
national Trades and Labor 
Congress which supported the 
war AND CONSCRIPTION 
AND OPPOSED INDUSTRIAL 
UNIONS AND MILITANT AC- 
TLON. 

Goodwin’s grave is still ten- 
ded by the miners of Cum- 
berland who respect his 
memory. 
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Women’s bookstore opens 
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by Connie Broatch 


Finally, a Vancouver 
women’s bookstore has been 
set up (it opened on July 16). | 
talked to three of the women 
involved in the collective fen- 
ture about the planning and 
direction of the store, financial 
feasibility, and future plans. 


Boring, 
morally 
disg usting 


by George Stanley 


Last week CKLG and Famous 
Players gave away about 500 
tickets - and enticed about 495 
bored longhairs and a few 
reviewers into the Capitol for a 
preview of Lindsay Anderson's 
highly-touted Oh, Lucky Man! 

The film is said to be similar 
in some ways to A Clockwork 
Orange. (Malcolm McDowell 
plays the lead in both films.) | 
didn’t see A Clockwork 
Orange, but Oh, Lucky Man! 
resembles another recent 
Kubrick: film, 2001, in being 
about two hours too long and 
tedious beyond belief. 

Anderson and Kubrick make 
a good pair. Between the two 
of them they have produced 
(sorry, | mean directed) a total 
of eight films in the past ten 
years. They have each got to 
the stage now where they only 
make “masterpieces”. Yawn. 

Oh, Lucky Man! is a movie 
about an innocent young boy 
(McDowell) meeting the big, 
bad world (British capitalism 
and imperialism). The message 
of the film is - become a suc- 
cess by any means possible. 
Movie actor is one good way, 
movie director - the tops! The 
movie is egotistical, sexually 


narrow-minded and dirty- | 
minded, and morally 
disgusting. 


| don’t throw a phrase like 
that last one around lightly. It 
takes a lot to Make me want to 
vomit, but the usé of 
photographs of napalm victims 
as decoration in a movie that 
tacitly approves of imperialism 
did it. 

If this were a well-made film, 
people. would go to see it 
despite its content. So I’m glad 
to report that it isn’t. Anderson 
steals from every living director 
- sound editing techniques 
from Lester and Schlesinger, 
photographic techniques from 
Antonioni, narrative 
techniques from Godard. In 
every case his usage is ugly and 
clumsy. 


England Made Me (at the 
Hyland) is a good night's enter- 
tainment. 

The film, taken from a 
Graham Greene novel, is about 
a naive young Englishman 
(Michael York), his emotionally 
domineering sister (Hildegarde 
Neil), and her industrialist- 
lover (Péter Finch). The scene 
is Nazi Germany, 1935. The ac- 
ting is first-rate, as are the 
colour photography and the 
sets. : 

1935 is three years after the 
period of Cabaret (in which 
York played a similar role). The 
increase in the public im- 
morality of the Nazis is 
noticeable. 


The bookstore is housed in a 
fair-sized space with areas for 
periodicals, books, and a 
lounge. The walls are 
decorated with colored 
drawing by local women, most 
of them for sale. It’s a comfor- 
table place to be in. 

Nora told me that during 
organizational meetings there 
were long debates centering 
around whether to include all 
women’s literature irregardless 
of politics or to garefully 
screen material according to 
previously agreed upon 


ideological viewpoints. -Even- 
tually, it was decided to open 
the bookstore and see what 
happened. 


The result is that there is a 
great diversity of periodicals 
and books, ranging from Ms., 
The Pedestal, and Community 
Schools, from titles by Anais 
Nin, Emily Carr and Margaret 
Laurence to those by Emma 
Goldman and Leon Trotsky. | 
was told that the faster moving 
books were the literary ones 
and the lesbian literature. 
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© Lucky Man! 


MATURE ENTERTAINMENT 


Wr & ond Songs by PLAN PRE 


DOWNTOWN 
965 GRANVILLE 685-6725 ` 


“Warning - Occasional nude 


scenes” 
R.W. McDonald B.C. Dir. 


12:10, 3:05, 6:00, 9:05 
Sunday 3:00, 6:00, 9:05 


“A JOY! STUNNING! BEAUTIFUL!” 


-NY TIMES 


Paramount Pictures 


—SATURDAY REVIEW 


—PLAYBOY 


presents the return 


of the greatest love story of all time. 


FRANCO ZEFFIRELLI 


Production of 


ROMEO 


“ad 


Sunday to Friday 8:00 p.m. 
Saturday 7:00, 9:30 


GENERAL ENTERTAINMENT 
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Heironvmus MERKIN 
ever Fogel : 


NGERCY Humppe 


and find true happiness » 


Anthony Newley - Joan Collins - Milton Berle . 
“Gan Heironymus Merkin ever forget Mercy Humppe and find true happiness?” 
asun Bruce Forsyth - Stubby Kaye a George Jessel u me resene 


Midnight Fri., Sat, & Sun. 


disney’s 


The Jungle Book: 


1967 animated 


colour cartoon... 


JULIET | 
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“Epic battle of the sexes!” Vincent Canby, N.Y. Times 
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Elliott Gould 


in Ingmar, 
Bergman’s 


“The Touch” 
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The store was financed by 
the collectige and now con- 
tains about three hundred 
books, about one hundred and 
twenty titles. Books are or- 
dered from outlets in Van- 
couver -and various places in 
the U.S. Financially, the store is 
doing well, although all work is 
done by volunteers since it 
cannot afford to pay any staff. 
More volunteers are needed 
(Phone 684-0523) or drop in. 


The lounge is used for coffee 
and conversation as well as for 
various group meetings in the 
evenings. The women intend to 
evolve more discussion groups, 
centering around lesbianism, 
women writers and artists and 
topics of general interest to 
women. If you can help in any 
way please contact the store. A 
Women’s bookstore needs 
women’s support. 
VANCOUVER WOMEN'S 
BOOKSTORE 
804 Richards Street 
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Instruments - Accessories 


Master Guitar Builder. 
Repairs - Custom Instruments 
Guitar Builders’ Supplies 


Recorders - Historical 
Instruments 


Music Lessons - All Styles 


738 - 0033 (Repairs 738-5413) 


3645 WEST BROADWAY 


VANCOUVER 8, B.C. CANADA 
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METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER Presents toe NEW 


MARLON BRANDO 
TREVOR HOWARD 
RICHARD HARRIS 
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Wreck Beach 
fight goes on 


by Korky Day 


Opponants of the Wreck Beach 
sand, and gravel bed plan have. 
gained a bit of time. The Van- 
couver Parks Board cannot ac- 
cept any of the bids received 
for the construction since they 
were all too high. In the mean- 
time, media coverage is in- 
creasing and more people are 
getting involved. 

The government's facade of 
public involvement is washing 
away like the Wreck Beach sand 
during a storm. Will they open 
their secret meetings? Will they 
consider the mountain of. 
political and scientific protest? 
(See last 3 issues of the Grape.) 

Will there be another public 
meeting as Art Cowie told the 
Parks Board? Will it be before 
the decisions are made, for a 
change? 

The Citizens Council on Civic 
Development (CCCD) is 
holding a panel discussion on 
the issue Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 26. According to the 
organizer, Thomas Alden, most 
of the time will be devéted to 
interaction between the 
audience and the panel mem- 
bers Art Cowie, Jack Wood of 
Swan Wooster Engineering, 
consultant geologist Roy H 
Blunden, and Bob Hamilton of 
the Wreck Beach Nudist 
Association. The meeting starts 
at 8 pm at the Queen E School, 
16th and Camosun. 

A Metro Media show on the 
issue will be on Cable Channel 
10, Tuesday evening, October 2, 
on the Glorious People’s Hour. 

Groups organizing response 
include: 


Save the Beach People: 738-3083 
Wreck Beach Nudist Assoc: 733-1524 
Free Beach Defence Fund: 254-4685 


BURNABY 
ART GALLERY 


6344 Gilpin Street, 
Burnaby 2, B.C. 


Special Events 
September 


Sun. Sept. 30, 2:30-4:30 p.m. 
Bby. Art Gallery. 
Ellen Frye, Teacher at the 
Community Music School. 
App of Orff 
techniques to string in- 
struments. For children 
ages 8-12. Parents - drop 
children off here while you 
attend o emng pertor- 
mance of the Vancouver 
Symphony Orchestra. 


October 


Mon. Oct. 1, 3:00 p.m. 

Japan Kinki Goodwill Mission 
Demonstrations: origami, folk- 
dancing, and flower arrangement 


Tues, Oct. 2,9, 16, 23, 30 
“Through An Artist’s Eye” 
Jack Darcus 

illustrated lectures surveying the 
history of art. 

With U.B.C. Continuing Education 
Cost: $26 for the series 


Thurs., Oct. 4 
Opening 
Kurelek Exhibition 


Sun. Oct. 7, 2:30 p.m. 
Kathy Cernauskas 
Flute Recital 


Sun. Oct. 14, 1 to 5 p.m. 
Ukrainian Festival 

in conjunction with Kurelek 
Exhibition 

Dance, food, crafts and film 


Weds. Oct. 24, 8:00 p.m. 
Taki Blues Singer plus 
New Era Social Club 
“Visual Archives” 


Sun. Oct. 28, 2 p.m. 
Poetry Reading: 

Brian BrettAllan Safarik 
Pat Lowther 
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Guru, Inc. comes to Vancouver 


by George Stanley 


“From the time | was very young, | knew there had to be 
something that was a complete experience.” 

Brian McDermott, president of Divine Light Mission, 
Canada, is 27, slight, bespectacled, with reddish-brown 
hair, big Scottish features, and a freckly complexion. | met 
him at the front door of the Vancouver “ashram,” a two- 
story frame building at 2177 W. 4th Ave. Outside, on the 
sunny grass, five or six smiling youngsterswere running an 


informal rummage sale. 


McDermott led me upstairs to a 


bright, clean room furnished with a plain wooden desk and 
a few wooden chairs. There were pictures of the chubby- 
faced, 15-year-old Maharaj Ji, as well as of his brothers, on 
the wall - and in one corner was a Telex sender-receiver 


unit. 


McDermott was dressed as tastefully as an Eaton’s man- 
nequin, in tan-double-knit slacks and colour-coordinated 
beige shirt and tie. He wore a big “blissed-out” smile on his 
face (to use his own expression) as he began to tell me of 
how he had sought that complete experience for years, and 
how his dreams and hopes had all ended in disappoint- 


ment. 


Until on October 4, 1971, at the Central Technical In- 


stitute - a Toronto high school - 


Guru Maharaj Ji. 


“It was a warm evening. 
Ginny - my wife - and | were 
out riding our 10-speeds. | had 
been feeling depressed for a 
month - near autistic - and also 
very cynical. We rode past a 
park and | saw a poster stuck 
up on a pole with a picture of 
this 12-year-old kid and the 
work “Mission”. 

“Far out,’ | said to Gin, 
religious trip. Let's see if they're 
giving out coffee and donuts.’ 
So we walked into. this high 


school auditorium and sat 
down The re was some Derso 


—> n didnt make much 

ice Then Guru Maharaj Ji 
came out on the stage, and he 
said, ‘l am offering you perfect 
peace. | can show you this ex- 


perience.’ 
“Į felt a childlike ecstasy - 


very ‘pure and joyful. | looked 
over at Ginny and saw that she 
was crying. | felt all the 


depression slide away and it 
was replaced by this joy.” 


ANGER 

Within a month this initial 
“Zap” wore off. The Maharaj Ji 
had completed -his “Peace 
Tour” of the U.S. and Canada, 
and jetted off tolondon and 
Delhi. McDermott, a one-time 
student New Leftist, who - with 
his three -degrees in literature 
and education - was teaching 
theatre part-time in a high 
school, while his wife worked 
as an art director for an ad 
agency, relapsed into his 
depressed state. He was angry, 
too - at the Maharaj Ji, for 
laying this false bliss trip on 
him. 


He kept in touch with the 
Toronto Divine Light Center, 
however, and thus learned that 
a Mahatma (the type of person 
he now describes, in his soft, 
blissed-out voice, as “a com- 
pletely realized being, plugged 
in directly to the Maharaj Ji,” 
would soon be arriving in 
Toronto. 

Brian and Ginny decided to 
go to the house where the 
Mahatma was staying and con- 
front him. They wanted to tell 
him the Maharaj Ji “was a 
fraud” and that "this 
knowledge of his doesn't 
work.” Let Brian describe al 

` happened: 

“I knocked at the dooor. The 
Mahatma answered, and I told 
him just exactly what | had 


he “took knowledge” from 


planned to. The Mahatma just 
placed his hand on my 
shoulder, looked at me, and 
said, You're completely insin- 
cere.’ 

“| died - | fell through this 
long tunnel - I fell past death - | 
lost consciousness. | saw my 
whole life pass before my eyes 
- not the life | had lived but the 
best life | could ever possibly 
have. Ginny and | had children, 
we raised them, we had a 200- 


acre piece of land on Cape ver?” — . o; 
He was COMEN u wine 


Breton Island. | was drinking 
Orange juice r 

Herel interrupted Brian to 
ask if the Mahatma had actually 
given him orange juice or 
anything else to drink. “I can't 
remember,” he said. 

“How long did the ex- 
perience last?” | asked. 

“Eight and a half minutes. 
Then | came out of it and the 
Mahatma said to me, ‘This is 
only the smallest part of the 
knowledge | can give you.’ It 
was the Maharaj Ji speaking 
through him. | looked up and | 
saw a picture of the Maharaj Ji 
on the wall and | went over 
and prostrated myself before it. 
So did Ginny.” 

Since this total conversion 
there has been no further 
backsliding on McDermott's 
part. 


DENVER 

McDermott seemed reluc- 
tant to talk about how he had 
risen from just being a 
“premie” (the term applied to 
anyone who has “taken 
knowledge”) to his present 
post as the top official of the 
Maharaj Ji organization in 
Canada. 

“It's not important - it’s no 
different than being a han- 
dyman,” he said. Finally he ad- 
mitted he was appointed to the 
post when he visited Denver, 
Colorado - the Divine Light 
Mission’s U.S. headquarters - 
last spring. | asked him if he 
had held any lesser post in the 
organization previously - 
whether he had been in charge 
of the Toronto Center. He 
didn’t want to answer this. He 
switched gears and began 
saying things td me like, “This 
knowledge you have right now 
- you have it.” 

| asked Brian what salary he 
drew from the organization. 
Ron Bator, the mild-mannered, 
equally blissed-out general 
secretary of the Vancouver 


Brian McDermott - from cynicism and depression to “childlike 


ecstacy” 


Centre, had joined us, and 


Brian turned to him and said, 
“What is it | get, Ron, a dollar a 
year allowance?” Then he said 
to me, “The Divine Light 
Mission doesn't support me - | 
support it.” 
“How many 
there in Canada,” 
“About 1,200.” 
“And how much money, do 


premies are 
| asked him. 


you think in all, flows out of 
Canada to the DLM in Den- 


= SES = 
ES ES Bs 


to talk about this. He said that 
as a non-profit charitable 
organization incorporated un- 
der the B.C. Charitable 
Societies Act, the Vancouver 
Center is required to spend all 
its income in the province. 
True, but this says nothing 
about individual donations to 
the DLM in Denver. Given the 
fact that the premies have 
money, and Denver uses a lot 
of it, there must be some flow. 

Yet the image of the Maharaj 
Ji creating a huge personal for- 
tune by “ripping off’ his 
Canadian and American 
followers is, | think, false. The 
total cost of all the widely 
publicized “gifts” he has 
received - the RollsRoyce, the 
mansion in L.A., plus the suit- 
case full of cash, jewelry and 
watches seized by Indian 
customs officials in Delhi last 
November (which McDermott 
convincingly argues did not 
belong to the Maharaj Ji at all, 
but to American premies who 
had put all their valuables in 
the hands of a group leader in 
order to avoid individual 
currency transactions ) - all this 
couldn't add up to more than a 
quarter, or at most, a half 
million dollars. 

But Denver's income must 
be measured in the millions of 


dollars. And it has to be drawn. 


almost entirely from the 
Maharaj Ji's 1200 Canadian and 
60 to 100,000 American 


followers - for his worshippers 


in India are among the poorest 
workers and peasants. This is 
not plunder, but operating 
capital. 

DLM, Denver, publishes the 
slick, hundred-page monthly 
magazine And It Is Divine, 
whose masthead lists (in ad- 
dition to Supreme Editor-In- 
Chief Guru Maharaj Ji) a staff of 
21. Almost every page of And It 
Is Divine is in four colours. It 
carries full page ads from the 


U.S. Department of Commerce, 
the United Nations, and 
several international conser- 
vation organizations (and the 
September issue features a full- 
colour centerfold of the moon- 
faced perfect master - wearing 


a shirt and tie of course - riding ~ 


his motorbike through the tall 
grass of a Long Island 
meadow.) 

Denver pays the travel and 
other expenses (if not salaries) 
ofa staff of. anizers (suc 


and Mahatmas - as well as the 
Maharaj Ji's family - who are on 
the move continually between 
North America, Western 
Europe and India. It pays the 
Telex bill, for instantaneous 
verbal communication with 
every Divine .Light Center on 
earth. And this fall, Denver will 
be financing Millenium ‘73. 


HOUSTON 


Millenium ‘73 aims to bring 


80 to 100,000 people from 52 
countries to Houston, Texas. 


The Divine Light Mission will 
provide not only chartered jets, 
but housing, food, medical ser- 
vices and child care. (A travel 
package is available to premies 
in Vancouver at $225). 

In the Astrodome, on 
November 10, the Maharaj Ji 
(“in full view of all the world’s 
communications media,” 
McDermott enthused, “ABC, 
NBC, CBS, CBC, Reuters, 
French and Japanese TV”) will 
inaugurate the Age of Light. 

“The Maharaj Ji is really put- 
ting it on the line,” said 
McDermott. “He will split God 
wide open! The New Jerusalem 
will begin in Houston and 
spread out until, in the Maharaj 
J's words, ‘I will bring peace 
on this earth in my lifetime.” 


NECTAR 

Brian McDermott has at last 
found the “complete ex- 
perience” he had been seeking 
since his youth, and which he 
failed to find in the late 1960s 
dream of a revolution led by 
middle-class youth, or in his 
later attempt to drop out of 
society with his wife and live 
“a natural existence” on Cape 
Breton Island. 

He has found it in a religion 
that gives its followers a direct 
and total assurance of their 
complete present happiness - 
he feels the vibrations in his 


being, hears the music in his 
inner ears, and even tastes the 
“nectar” flowing over his 
tongue. And this religion is at 
the same time a rationally 
organized and financially 
sound business organization. 

The whole situation is 
reminiscent of the PR boost 
given to Christianity after Christ 
died by the former Roman 
counter-intelligence agent, Saul 
of Tarsus, later renamed Paul. 

Paul used the best transpor- 
tation and communications 
media of his time - couriers 
and organizers traveling on fast 
coastwise sailing ships and on 
horseback - to bring the new 
religion to all the wealthy cities 
of the Roman Empire - even- 
tually to Rome itself. 

Paul did it by being “all 
things to all men”. He expan- 
ded the market for Christianity 
a hundredfold by dropping the 
requirement of circumcision 
which had limited it to Jews. 
The Maharaj Ji’s religion makes 
no requirements of doctrine or 
practice at all of its believers. 
In fact, it has no doctrine or 
practice. McDermott, whose 
family is Roman Catholic, says 
flatly that there is “no con- 
tradiction between his 
‘knowledge’ and Catholicism.” 
Or anything else. 

But like St. Paul’s 
Christianity, the Maharaj Ji's 
organization will eventually 
have to come to grips with 
economic and political reality. 
North Americans are not going 
to flock en masse to any 


eee movement that has no answer 
the Chicago 7 S Rennie Davis) i 


for rising food prices. The 
Maharaj Jis guru father, Shri 
Hans Ji Maharaj, advised Indian 
textile workers to ‘meditate 
while you work” - but this will 
only recall the equally inane 
“Whistle while you work” of 
the seven dwarfs (from Walt 
Disney's Snow White) to 
workers who are concerned 
with reality and know that it is 
Capitalism, and not their lack 
of a “complete experience” 
that keeps them in chains. 

McDermott and his fellow - 

are not unaware of 
this problem. They are already 
talking - in vague terms - about 
huge food distribution centers 
- fleets of trucks - and they 
think that once the capitalists 
“take knowledge” and get 
“blissed out”, economic 
problems will be easy to 
solve. 

Unfortunately, the fallacy in 
their reasoning is that the 
religion of the Maharaj Ji de - 
mands no change in the lives 
of its adherents. They can give 
up sex, drugs, etc. if they want 
to - but they don’t have to. 
They can go on wearing stylish 
clothes, getting mod haircuts, 
riding motorcycles, consuming 
as they please - and as they can 
afford to. 

Why imagine the effect will 
be any different if the 
Capitalists “take - knowledge”? 
They can be blissed-out and 
still go on exploiting the 
working class, speculating in 
foreign exchange, manipulating 
politics - just as before. The 
Divine Light Mission may 
become one of the most suc- 
cessful religions of our time - 
precisely because it has no 
content, and changes nothing. 


More on the Mirage Gee!, 
Alfred E. Neuman and other 
working class heroes next 
week! 


A 


COMMENTARY BY WOMEN'S | 
COMMITTEE 


Last issue the Western Voice 
printed a review of Bride of 
the Revolution, Robert. 
McNeal's biographical account 
of the life of Nadezhda Krup- 
skaya; wife of Lenin. The 
review was independently sub- 
mitted, edited and published. 
The Women's Committee of 
the Western Voice 
unanimously found the article 
objectionable and sexist in 
terms of its reinforcement of 
female stereotypes, and its 
blatant acceptance of the 
biographer’s hostile stance to 
Krupskaya. 

We have not read the book, 
the original material for 
discussion, and therefore will 
not venture to make comments 
on either the thoroughness of 
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Don’t pit women against 


McNeal's argument, . or on 
‘Krupskaya’s life in particular. 
We are not disputing historical 
fact, but the approach taken by 
the reviewer, Sheila Delaney. 
It is no secret that McNeal 
had no sympathy for the role in 
which Krupskaya was cast -- 
that of competent, devoted 
Party organizer, and secretary 
for Lenin. He spares little praise 
on this important and 
necessary political work. The 
reviewer, in her turn, concedes 
to this view of Krupskaya -- 
that she was “no heroine”, had 
neither “independent 
creativity” nor an “unconven- 
tional lifestyle”, and therefore 
shares in McNeal's assessment 
of K. as a passive and pitiful 
pawn in the service of others 
much stronger and more in- 
dependent than her. 


The reviewer never challenges 


or even criticizes McNeal's v- 
lewpoint (as if historians are 
recorders of undeniable truth!), 
and in fact reinforces his 
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negative bias by paraphrasing 
his interpretations as if they 
were statements of truth.4 e.g. 
K. invented a revolutionary 
family background; her charac- 
ter was dominatd by “arid 
rigidity”. 


Each of these statements is 
made with obvious contempt 
by the reviewer, as if K. should 
be held personally responsible 
for what are explainable social 
conditions. As if through in- 
dividual willpower and natural 
talent K. should have been 
able to rise above her historical 
role! Delaney’s proposed 
“balanced view” turns out to 
be heavy on the negative side. 
What she really feels for K. 
(and she doesn’t hide it is pity 
and contempt. 

This piling up 5i K.s 
weaknesses is no accident. The 
reviewer agrees again wih the 
biographer that “one can un- 
derstand Lenin's deep attrac- 
tion to the talented and 
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beautiful Bolshevik -Inessa Ar- 
mand.” There is enough 
suggestion by contrast and 
loaded description that, in the 
reviewers opinion, K. was an 
even more pathetic figure 
when compared with Lenin's 
mistress. 

These statements are made 
in the context of certain beliefs 
abou what are acceptable con- 
tributions to revolution or any 
activity. Certainly in the 
reviewer's mind, devoted work 
with the Party doesn’t rank as 
high on the scale as having an 
unconventional lifestyle, or as 
shaking up the Party's 
puitanism. A more sympathetic 
view could praise Lenin's and 
K.’s marriage based on 
revolutionary priority and 
friendship, as they did remain 


warm comrades throughout 
their lengthy relationship 
together. 


The Women’s Committee of 
the Western Voice is attemp- 
ting to build unity among 
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women 


women struggling on many 
fronts. That includes women 
from all walk of life -- single, 
married, with or without. 
children, students, workers -- 
living whatever lifestyle they 
personally choose, or is forced 
upon them by circumstance. 
We feel that the review works 
against this objective’ by not 
giving a sympathetic, pro- 
woman understanding of the 
various lives of women, and 
their contributions to 
revolution. Insteads its in- 
dividualist perspective con- 
tributes to divisions among 
women by reinforcing male- 
identified stereotypes. Most of 
all it is insufficiently anchored 
in the reality of women’s 
everyday struggles. 


written collectively by the © 
Women’s Committee 
WESTERN VOICE 


From the Republic of China 


TAIPEI TAIWAN 
by arrangement with 
HAROLD SHAW 


; A 
ACROBATICS 


SINGING 
DANCING 


-M THE ART OF 
KUNG FU 


RITUAL 


of 80 


Dramatic and Daring 
Entertainment 


2 SHOWS ONLY 
0CT.58 7 


Q.E.T. 8:30 p.m. 


Tickets now on sale 
$6.50, $5.50, $4.50, $3.50 
Vancouver Ticket Centre 683-3253, all 
Eaton’s stores and other V.T.C. outlets 


Potters Centre announces Fall 
pottery classes, to start Sept. 
17. Instruction at all levels. 
Limited enrollment. 

Phone G. Alfred at 261-4764 
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by Reuven Ben Zvi 


EDUCATION 


Can a progressiv 


Can a progressive Jewish school with a socialist history sur- 
vive in a conservative middle-class community? That is the 
question facing Vancouver's Peretz Institute. 

The Peretz Institute has its roots in the secular “schule” 
movement that was created by immigrant Jewish workers 
beginning early in this century. At that time, millions of Jewish 
workers were leaving Eastern Europe and coming to the U.S. 
and Canada to escape the violent racism and prejudice they 


faced there. 


Like so many immigrants 
before and since, they found 
that all was not rosey in the 
New World. Most were forced 
into factory labour, many in the 
needle and garment trades. 
They worked in filthy, airless 
sweatshops, doing piece-work 
for starvation wages. Some of 
the immigrants had been 
socialists in the old country 
and were quick to begin 
organizing militant trade 
unions among the im- 
poverished Jewish workers. 
These socialist workers were 
instrumental in starting secular 


“schules” - schools and com- 
munity halls where the non- 
religious, socialist, beliefs of 


the radicalized workers could 
be taught to their children. 

The “schules” were often the 
centre of social and political 
life for Jewish workers. It was 
there they sent their children 
to learn Yiddish, Jewish history 
and literature. It was there also 
that they went to see Yiddish 
drama, sing in the choir, and 
attend political meetings. The 
politics of these workers was 
Marxist and internationalist in 
outlook and they explicitly 
rejected Zionism as a solution 
for “the Jewish problem”. 

In the 1940's, things began to 
change markedly for the 
“schule” movement and for 
world Jewry as a whole. In 
North America, the war years 
were a time of gradual upward 
mobility for many Jews. The 
proletarian charcter of the 
Jewish communities began to 
change as more and more 
Jewish workers began their 
own. businesses or 
children who went into the 
professions. Simultaneously, 
the Nazi genocide of Jews was 
taking place in Europe, which 
had as one of its outcomes the 
founding of the State of Israel. 
Many Jews,- including some 
among the socialists, had 
become embittered about the 
possibilities of internationalism 
as a result of the second World 
War, and were becoming 
Zionists. The secular, 
progressive section of Jewish 
communities in Canada began 
to shrink and a conservative 
Zionism became more and 
more the dominant ideology of 
the Jewish community. 

In the ‘50s, the paranoia of 
McCarthyism had its effect in 


the Jewish community also. In. 


Vancouver, the United Jewish 
People’s Order (the only 
socialist Jewish organization in 
the city) was officially booted 
out of the Jewish Community. 
They were forbidden to use the 
facilities of the Jewish Com- 
munity Centre or place ads in 
the Jewish community press. 
Since many of the UJPO 
people were also associated 
with the Peretz school, the 
school became tainted with 
the red smear. 


This week | spoke with Alex 
Kliner, the principal of the 
Peretz Institute. | asked Kliner 
what the purpose of the In- 
stitute is, as he sees it. 

“Peretz Institute is a secular 
school and Institute which 


had- 


wants to preserve the Jewish 
culture, history, ethics, social 
and human values inherent in 
all aspects of Jewish life and 
thought. We do this through 


educational and cultural ac- 
tivities.” 
In the last few years, 


however, the school has had a 
difficult time proceeding with 
its goals. Many of the families 
who have traditionally suppor- 
ted the school have grown 
older, and very little “new 
blood” has been attracted to 


Make 


by Reuven Ben Zvi 


Tom Morton, an education 
student at Simon Fraser 
University, has .been busy 
creating a curriculum. for 
secondary students on B.C. and 
Canadian labour history. 

The curriculum is divided up 
into several parts. There is a 


. section of slide presentations 


on B.C. and Canadian labour 
history, accompanied by a tape 
which includes interviews with 
old union organizers. involved 
in historic labour struggles in 
the province. There are also 
taped interviews with people 
who worked on organizing the 
recent Denny’s strike-boycott. 

Another section is devoted 


to the question of unem- 


ployment and focuses on the 
Relief Worker's Union of the 
thirties and the militant 
struggles they engaged in. It in- 
cludes slides, interviews on 
tape, and project ideas on con- 
temporary problems of unem- 
ployment. 

One of the most effective 
areas of ‘the curriculum is a 


e Jewish 


the school to take their place. 

“The school has had a stigma 
to overcome. Many people in 
the Jewish community view 
the school as a ‘nest of reds’ 
and ‘haters of Israel’. ” 

The strategy for survial which 
the school has adopted for a 
long time has been a defensive 
one. They attempt to shield the 
school from red-baiting attacks 
by making sure the curriculum 
is stringently apolitical and 
trying to integrate the school 
with the community as much 
as possible. This has led to 
some glaring contradictions. 

Recently, for example, the 
school participated in the 25th 
Anniversary Célebration of the 
State of Israel after being in- 
vited by representatives of the 
larger community. | was quite 
shocked to learn of this latest 
concession, given that many of 
the people who have been 
around the school for a long 
time are extremely critical of 
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presentation about the recent 
struggle in Kitimat over which 
union would: represent the 
smelter workers at the giant 
Alcan smelter there. It features 
handouts and leaflets from 
both the United Steelworkers 


of America and the Canadian 


Aluminum Smelters and Allied 
Workers. The effectiveness of 
this section lies in its im- 
mediacy. Students look at the 
propoganda from both sides 
which the workers, who had to 
make the decision themselves, 
saw. : 
It opens up 
possibilities for discussing 
nationalism and worker's 
struggles in the classroom. 
The most original and im- 
mediately engaging part of the 
curriculum is a “simulation 
game” based on the B.C. dock 
strike of 1969. In the simulation 
game approach, a class divides 
into groups representing dif- 
ferent interests in a particular 
situation taken from social 
reality. They are provided with 


lots of 


information and clues as to 


how to proceed to resolve the 
situation with the best possible 
results for their interest group 
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school survive? 


Israeli policies. 

“The Board did not par- 
ticipate with much enthusiasm 
because we are critical of the 
policies of the State and also 
because we thought the parade 
was much too showy and 
pretentious. But nevertheless 


- the Board of the school felt it 


was necessary to participate in 
order to try and erase the 
stigma which I’ve talked about. 
We came under the slogan 
‘Peace In the Middle East’ 
rather than the more 
nationalistic slogans which 
were prevalent.” 

“All in all, | don’t think our 
participation was particularly 
courageous.” 

What the school desperately 
needs is an infusion of new 
people, interested in the goals 
of progressive, secular Jewish 
life. Because of the 
bourgeoisification: of the 
Jewish community, many 
young left-wing Jews scorn any 


(labour, management, the 
public, government, etc.) 
Unfortunately, this 


simulation game is set up in 
such a way that social realities 
are distorted. It opens with an 
editorial from the Vancouver 
Sun, calling for an immediate 
settlement to the strike and 
government intervention. This 
editorial is later implied to be 
in the public interest and no 
mention is made of the con- 
sistently anti-labour editorial 
bias of the Sun nor of the class 
position of its publishers, 
which naturally make them 
favourable to the ‘interests of 


management. 
In the strategies - for 
management, no mention is 


made of the unofficial ties bet- 
ween management and the 
government which is supposed 
to mediate the dispute and the 
participant in the game is led to 
believe that the government ar- 
bitrator is neutral and the 
position of the government is 
to protect the public interest, 
rather than corporate interest. 

Despite these weaknesses, 
however, the curriculum is a 


=n _glant step ahead of the drivel 
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curriculum 


we live. 


connection with 
Jewish community life. 

The school and the secular 

Jewish educational movement 
as a whole is committed to sur- 
viving as an entity within the 
Jewish community. They 
demand to be recognized by 
the press and funding agencies 
as a legitimate expression of 
Jewishness, even though their 
philosophy is contrary to the 
dominant trends in the com- 
munity. 
The question remains, can they 
survive? Or if they do survive, 
will the class nature of the 
community destroy the 
progressive intentions on 
which the school was foun- 
ded? 


If you are interested in par- 
ticipating in a progressive 
Jewish educational and cultural 
milieu, you can contact Alex 
Kliner at the Peretz Institute, 
6184 Ash St., 325-1812. 


that most schools call “social 
studies”. 

Morton and his associates on 
the project do not yet consider 
the curriculum complete and 
are in the process of revising it. 
They are anxious for. teachers 
to test the curriculum in a 
classroom situation and they 
are particularly interested in 
getting a group of teachers 
together to criticize the 
curriculum and seek ways to 
make it more useful in the 
schools. 

Morton is also in touch with 
a group of people working on 


curricula around the areas 
of women's organizing and 
students rights organizing. 


Anyone interested in any of 
these projects can contact him 
at 732-6445. 

One of the most valuable 
aspects of these projects are 
the example they can set for 
teachers who are fed up with 
the standard curriculum of- 
fered by their schools. It's 
possible to make your own 
curriculum that begins to tell 
the truth about the realities of 
the social structure in which 
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E Chrysler workers 


fire foreman 


Photo by Riddle, Fifth Estate 


The following is an interview conducted by the Fifth 
Estate newspaper in Detroit Mich., with the two Black 
auto workers, Larry Carter and Isaac Shorter, who recently 
shut down production at a Chrysler assembly plant. The 
workers were protesting racist treatment by a foreman. 
They occupied a power control room at the Jefferson Ave. 
Assembly plant for 13 hours until Chrysler agreed to fire 
the foreman, Thomas Woolsey, and to grant amnesty for 


the sit-in. 


What was your experience 
with the foreman Thomas 
Woolsey? 

Shorter: | was on sick leave 
for a while because | had slip- 
ped in the oil pool on the floor 
and injured myself. Larry would 
come home and tell me stories 
about this foreman Woolsey 
and | couldn't believe it, some 
of the type of things he would 
do. 


When | got reinstated the 
first foreman | saw was 
Woolsey. And he come up to 
me with this more-or-less 
superiority complex. He tells 


me that | got to do this and. 


that, you know. . 


And I said, “Hold it, hold it! | 
don't even know who you 
are.” | Knew the people that 
was supposed to be over me 
but | didn't know who he was. 
He told me that he was my 
boss, that he was the one that 
writes my check out. I said, 
“Hey, man, what's wrong with 


you? What position do you 


have?” > 
“I’m a superintendent,” he 


said. Then he ran it on me 
again, about him being my 
boss. | said, “Hey, man, me and 
you are in the same class. We 
both are workers.” But he 
couldn't understand. And from 
then on, we started getting into 
it. 

Would you say that Woolsey 
is characteristic of Jefferson 
plant foremen? _ 

Shorter: There are more 
people like Woolsey still in 
there. But even if they put a 
Black person in Woolsey's 


place, the conditions would be - 


the same. -Because with all 
those orders coming down 
from Chrysler's heads and with 
the type of people that control 
Chrysler, as far as being 
capitalist, the same conditions 
are going to exist. 

So you don't see the con- 
ditions in Jefferson as being 
totally a question of racism? 


SPECIAL FILM PRESENTATIONS: 


PRINCE SIHANOUK 
OF CAMBODIA VISITS 


CHINA'S NORTHEAST 


also: Celebration 


of the People's 


Republic of China 


OLYMPIA THEATRE 


2381 East Hastings 


Sept. 29 - 
Sept. 30 - 12:00 noon 


Admission: Donations 


| of the 23rd Anniversary 


1:00 and 3:00 p.m. 


Shorter: No, no. Racism is a 


factor in the plant but that: 


place would still be messed up 
even if there wasn’t any racism 
on the part of supervisors. We 
can’t change the conditions in 


the plant by asking for another. 


foreman. The conditions will 
still be the same. 
What do you think would 
really change the conditions? 
Shorter: Well, we have to 
deal with the total conditions 
in the country and the need for 


a change from capitalism to. 


socialism. 

Now, if you don’t think that 
getting rid of one supervisor 
changes anything fundamen- 
tally, then why did you sit in 
there to get rid of Thomas 
Woolsey? 

Shorter: You see, during the 
time that we had been passing 
around petitions on the matter, 
we didn’t just say that all we 
wanted was to get rid of 
Woolsey. This is the thing that 
the Free Press and the News 
didn't talk about. We didn't tell 
the workers that all we wanted 
was to get rid of Woolsey. We 
told them that we wanted to 
get rid of Woolsey and the type 
of things Woolsey was doing. 
And also the conditions in the 
plant and also the fact that 
Chrysler is engaged in ex- 


-ploiting us. And we also talked 


about the capitalist system. 
But as far as the specific 
demands, we knew that we 
couldn’t demand that Chrysler 
share the profits before wed 
get out of that cage. That 


would have been impossible, 


the way that the system is set 
up. Getting rid of Woolsey was 
more or less of an educational 
piece to prove the power that 
we workers have. 


How did the union relate to 
the action? 

Carter: On July 23 we turned 
in the petitions signed by 240 


workers demanding that they ne 


get rid of Woolsey. | told the 
chief steward to bring me some 
response during that day. At 
the end of the day he hadn't 
moved on it at all. 


Shorter: We knew already.: 


that the petition couldn't 
remove Woolsey..And then we 
had also tried to convince 
Woolsey to -lighten up on 


IMMIGRANT 


everybody. We told our 
foreman to tell Woolsey to 
come over and talk with us. So 
he did and we ran the whole 
thing on him. How all of us are 
workers and all of us are op- 
pressed. All us are being ex- 


-ploited by Chrysler. But he 


denies this. He denies all that. 


He don't consider himself as: 


being part of us. As being a 
worker. 

| understand that there is a 
caucus operating in Jefferson 
Assembly : called the United 
Justice Caucus. Are you a part 
of that caucus? 

Carter: The United Justice 
Caucus people supported us 
but we are not a part of that 
caucus. | 

Shorter: We are not a part of 
any organization. We are just 
revolutionary socialists. But at 
the same time, we have people 
asking us if the party exists 
which the masses can relate to, 
and we tell them, no it’s not 
existing today. Because the 
masses of people in this coun- 
try and in this city are not 
relating to any revolutionary 
organization. For an 
organization to be a vanguard 
organization, the people must 
relate to it. An organization like 
this is necessary, but it does 
not exist today. 

How do you think your ac- 
tion affected the UAW leader- 
ship? 

Shorter: Douglas Fraser 
(UAW vice-president) said that 
we was hijackers. We don't 
consider that we were 


hijackers. For the simple reason | 


that hijacking is an individual 
thing. When we climbed over 
that fence and pushed that 
button, it became the workers’ 
thing, it became the workers’ 
struggle. 

Apparently, the inter- 
national union eventually sup- 
ported both of your demands - 
for firing Woolsey and for am- 


union supported 
conviction that you were right, 
or what was their reason for 
supporting you? 

Shorter: Now, they did sup- 
port our demands but they did 
not support our position that 
we wanted to deal directly 
with mangement. Because the 
union has been going behind 


and / or 


MILITARY OR DRAFT RESISTOR ? 


LAST CHANCE 
FOR IMMIGRATION AMNESTY 


With the passing of Bill C-197 Parliament has provided that only until 
October 15 1973 people who are not legally in Canada may go to the 
Immigration Dept. to apply for Landed Immigrant status. Their 
present status (entering illegally, overstaying visitor pass, working, 
etc.) will not be held against them. These provisions apply only to 
those people who entered Canada before November 30 1972 and who 
have been here since. Those who apply during the period before 
October 15 will have full rights of appeal — after this period there will 
be no right of appeal and, most likely, very strict enforcement. You 
are eligible for Landed Status whether you have worked illegally or 
not. It looks as if almost everyone who applies will be accepted. But 
you only have until October 15 so you must act now. To make sure you 
qualify and your documents are in order we strongly recommend that 
you get in touch with the Committee immediately... 


TO cases but we will attemp 


WITHOUT LEGAL STATUS ? 


#203 — 144 W. HASTINGS, VANCOUVER 


PHONE: 688-4056 


closed doors to negotiate with 
mangement and the workers 
don't even know what's going 
on. And the workers couldn't 
even voice their opinions on it. 
Just like now the contract talks. 
Do you think the workers 
know what's going on in those 
talks? 

Carter: We demanded fhat 
the company come out front 
and negotiate with us and 
that’s why it took so long, 
because they didn’t want to 
come out front. 

Shorter: You see, we just put 
the union to the side. All we 
wanted the union to do was 
just stand aside and witness 
what's going on.Andthis is what 
they did. They didn’t. have 
anything to say.In the end it 
was me and Larry negotiating 
with management. And 
everything that we said to put 
down on the paper, went 
down on the paper. And 
management signed it. And 
that was it. 

If you had dealt through 
the union, do you think that 
you would have come out as 
well? 

Carter: No. They would have 
come down with the word that 
they would get rid of Woolsey 
and there would be no reper- 
cussions but they would not 
have come up front and dealt 
with us. That’s why it took so 
much time. 

Does this mean that you 
don’t feel that there is any use 
in working through the union. 

Shorter: No. The main thing 
is, you must have the power. 
And | think we helped to show 
that workers do have the 
power. If they will use it. And 
now that Jefferson workers are 
more aware of this, | think we 
can all move forward as far as 
taking over UAW Local 7. 

We will move. within the 
union, as well as outside of the 


union. We.w:ill.not be bound 


> à | re 


transform the union. We know 
that there is a positive as well 
as a negative in UAW, but the 
predominant factor is negative. 
So what we're going to try and 
do is tó correct this and make 
the union play a more positive 


role for the workers. 


And so, that's the struggle. 


Contact: COMMITTEE TO AID AMERICAN WAR OBJECTORS 


Please pass this information along to anyone who might be interested. 


The Committee is not connected with the Canadian government — 
please don't hesitate to contact us whatever your situation. 


COVER-UP COMES APART 


English Canada has heard little of “l’Affaire Saulnier-Laporte”. But in Quebec, where 
coverage in the French press has outdone Watergate, it is a major scandal that the Quebec 


government is trying, with difficulty, to contain. 


The scandal involves extensive links between organized crime on the one hand, and 
high officials, in the Quebec cg sh Sees the Montreal police and the Montreal civic ad- 


ministration, on the other. 


These have been among the major eens so far: 
* The scandal raises serious questions about the 1970 kidnapping and death of Quebec 


Labour and Immigration Minister Pierre Laporte; 


* It has been established that Laporte had close ties with members of the hiere: 
as did former Montreal Police Chief Jacques Saulnier; 
* The government, actuely embarrassed, suppressed evidence of these ties at a Police 


Commission Inquiry; 


* People outside the FLQ (Front de Liberation du Quebec) knew before Laporte's 
death who was responsible for his kidnapping and where he was being held, and these in- 
cluded underworld figures and probably police and government officials; 

* The Quebec Liberals were desperate enough about the revelations to send the 
National Assembly to a sudden, early recess after Justice Minister Jerome Choquette, 
cracking under the strain, burst into tears in the Assembly; 

* Attempts are now underway - to muffle the inquiry into organized crime, and to 
silence over-zealous police investigators and officials; 

* Frustrated investigators are leaking a torrent of charges and revelations to the press. 
The following story is based on police leaks to the Montreal newspapers Le Devoir and La 
Presse on information from the Toronto Star’s Ronald Lebel and Robert McKenzie, and on 
the Last Post own sources. The article in Last Post (vol. 3 No. 5, September 1973) is much 
longer and this section has been taken trom ıt tor publication in Western Voice 


In Quebec today, theories and hypotheses 
about the October crisis - especially the Laporte 
kidnapping and death - are being discussed in 
much the same way that half the world spent 
analysing the Kennedy assassination. Like any 
other public discussion of mysteries and alleged 
conspiracies, much of the theorizing remains 
highly imaginative and improbable. Never- 
theless, there is enough information to cast 
serious doubt on the “official” version. 

James Cross, the British Trade Commissioner, 
was kidnapped by the FLQ Liberation cell on 
Oct. 5, 1970. Pierre Laporte was kidnapped by 
the FLQ’s Chenier-Financement cell on Oct. 10 
at 6:18 p.m., minutes after Justice Minister 
Choquette announced - he was refusing all 
Liberation cell ransom demands. The War 
Measures Act was invoked at 4:00 in the mor- 
ning, Friday the 16th. The next evening, Saturday 
the 17th, Pierre Laporte’s body was found in the 
trunk of the car in which he was kidnapped. 

Prior to the October crisis, in February 1970, 
police had uncovered a plot to kidnap the Israeli 
consul in Montreal. Pierre Marcil and Jacques 
Lanctot were arrested in connection with this 
plot and then released on bail. Then during the 
summer, police broke up a plot to kidnap the 
American consul. In a raid on a country house 
north of Montreal, mimeographed copies were 
found of what eventually was read on TV as the 
FLQ MANIFESTO. Also found were guns, some 
dynamite and $28,000 in cash from a credit 
union robbery. Three men, Francis Lactot 
(brother of Jacques), Andre Roy and Claude 
Morency, were arraigned on a total of 44 
charges. 

During this investigation several other people 
were detained, one of whom was asked if he 
knew the “house on Armstrong Street” in St- 
Hubert on Montreal's SOUTH Shore - the house 
where Pierre Laporte was eventually held 
prisoner. Another suspect had been followed to 
Armstrong Street, to a house rented by Paul 
Rose, not far from where Pierre Laporte lived. 

Paul Rose, who had appeared in court 17 
times in the two previous years, the latest being 
in September 1970, was known to the police. 
They knew also that he was connected with 
Jacques Lanctot, and on the run. Prior to the 
Laporte kidnapping, Mrs. Cross had picked out 
Jacques Lactot as one of her husband’s kidnap- 
pers. 

Within 48 gours of Laport’s kidnapping Mon- 
treal police say - and this has been confirmed by 
Montreal’s official legal adviser, Michel Cote - 
they had linked Paul Rose with it. A check of the 
kidnap car’s licence plate revealed that Rose, a 
known political activist, had once been stopped 
in that car for a traffic violation. An early FLQ 
communique carried one of his fingerprints. 

The wednesday preceding the Laporte kidnap- 
ping, numerous people connected with the 
Maison des Pecheurs, a youth hostel in the 
Gaspe directed by Paul Rose, were questioned 
on the whereabouts of Rose. 

Police admit they had been tailing Rose in the 
time between Laport's kidnapping and his death. 
They say they picked up his trail in downtown 
Monteal but lost it on October 13 when he went 
in a house and never came out (he went out the 
back door). Senior police officials told ohe 
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Toronto Star they wanted to arrest Rose, but 
were blocked by a political decision of the 
Quebec Cabinet. 

Close friends of Pierre Laporte have said they 
figured out a code from his letter to Premier 
Bourassa, indicating the general location where 
he was being held, east of Charles Le Moyne 
hospital on the South Shore. They were rebuffed 
when they tried to get action taken on it. The 
RCMP evidently also cracked the code, since 
they searched the ¡ospital from top to bottom. 
Contrary to general belief, the three police for- 


ces didn't work well together. Montreal police 


were told by the Quebec government to con- 
centrate on the Cross kidnapping and to leave 
the Laporte affair to the provincial police. 

Police raided and searched homes all over the 
city, but nobody looked on Armstrong Street. 
Liberal Party Whip Louis-Philippe Lacroix, a very 
close associate of Laporte, says that one Laporte 
letter, never published, refers to Laporte as being 
Bourassa's “bras fort”. But the correct expression 
in French is “bras droit”; bras fort means “strong 
arm” - as in Armstrong Street. 

In one of his letters, Laporte referred to the 
Commission des Accidents du Travail, using the 
abbreviation CAT. Curiously, Laport’s entourage 
took this to be a reference to a bar calld the 
Cat’s Den in west end Montreal, a gathering 
place for small-time hoods and underworld 
figures. It’s revealing that they would think in 
those terms. 

Meanwhile, various groups, agencies and 
cabinets were settling into hard-line and soft- 
line positions, those who would brook no truck 
with the kidnappers and those who wanted to 
save the lives of the kidnapped men. 

Justice Minister Choquette took a hard line. 
Trois-Rivieres National Assembly Member Guy 
Bacon reports the following agitated exclamation 
by Choquette to Bourassa on coming out of a 
meeting “It’s me or it’s him, in any case, Laporte 
is finished.” 

Laporte associates are convinced that, had the 
government been willing, the Labour Minister 
could have been saved. 

Other sections of society were more concer- 
ned for Laporte’s safety. Various members of the 
underworld held at least two long meetings the 
evening of Laporte’s kidnapping. They were 
reported as being highly agitated, presumably 
since he was am important contact. 

Two or three days.after the kidnapping, a man 
identified with the FLQ received a house call 
from another man he knew, a man who had 
been detained briefly by the police in connec- 
tion WithTHE SUMMER PLOT TO KIDNAP; the 
American consul. The caller said that some 
people in a cabaret wanted to talk to him. He 
was brought to the cabaret and introduced to a 
member of the “organization”. 

The “organization man” was perturbed and 
said he didn't like the reference to Cotroni in the 
FLQ manifesto (the manifesto spoke of the 
Simard-Cotroni election-riggers), adding that 
rumour had it the FLQ wanted to kidnap “Mafia” 
‘leaders. He said there were FLQ people in prison 
and that they “could easily be taken care of.” 
The. response was that nothing would be easier 
than to plant bombs in certain bars, and this 
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would be tar worse than police raids. 

The “organization man” suggested a com- 
promise, that the man invited to the meeting 
would endeavour to prevent underworld names 
from being ‘mentioned in communiques and 
manifestos. The meeting ended on the 
agreement that should the compromise be ac- 
cepted by FLQ leaders, there would be no fur- 
ther contact. 


Ever since the middle of the October crisis, 
there had been rumours that the underworld 
had been thinking of an attempt to rescue ~ 
Laporte. Some reports state that a certain 
amount of money was raised as a ransom bid. 
Another report, naturally uncomfirmed, says 
than an approach by one of these figures was 
made either to the police or the provincial 
government offering to rescue Laporte. These of- 


fers, according to various versions, were rebuf- 
fed. 


Oddly enough, during Martha Adams’ 1972 
trial on charges of running a bawdy house, her 
lawyer, Auguste Choquette, complained that 
police had raided her apartment five times in the 
week following the kidnapping. Ms. Adams, 
known to have many underworld friends, was 
quoted as saying on leaving court that day: “l 
knew where he was beind held in St-Hubert, but 
| couldn't tell. I’m not involved in politics. | 
couldn't say anything because | would have 
been killed instantly. You saw what happened to 
my brother.” Her brother had been found dead 
two weeks before under an elevated expressway. 

One Last Post source says that at least three 
high-ranking police offers, with the initials T.B., 
H.P. and A. L., knew where Laporte was being 
held. 

An unidentified municipal councillor in 
Longueil, in Laporte’s South Shore riding, told 
the Toronto Star that Rose and his accomplices 
could have been arrested at any time. 

“The police on the South Shore knew those 
guys well,” he said. “We knew where they lived, 
who their friends were, where they hung around 
and what their political activities were.” 

At the same time that the intensive search for 
Cross and Laporte was going on, reports the 
Lebel-McKenzie team, Laporte’s kidnappers 
were tryimg to extract a confession from Laporte, 
a sort of “magna carta of corruption” in Quebec. 

Paul Rose was in a good position to in- 
terrogate Laporte since he grew up in Chambly 
county, the Labour Minister’s constituency. He 
knew of patronage charges concering the con- 
struction of Charles Le. Moyne hospital, the 
names of local Liberal contractors and liquor 
permit holders, and which Liberal organizers 
were reputed to have engaged in dubious ac- 
tivities. Continued on page 20 
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by Steve Garrod 


Chile has now been dragged 
into the ranks of Latin 
American nations where U.S. 
troops or .ohe local represen- 
tatives of U.S. imperialism in 
the business and military cir- 
cles have -overthrown a 
popular government trying to 
chart an independent course. 
The toll of imperialism in the 
last 20 years in Latin America: 
Guatemala 1954, Cuba (which 
failed(( 1962, Brazil 1964, 
Dominican Republic 1965, 
Bolivia 1971, Chile 1973. 

In 1891, in almost identical 
circumstances to the Sept. Il 
coup, a political clash between 
the President and the Congress 
over a proposal to tax the 
British mining interests brought 
out the British trained and 
financed navy in rebellion. That 
President also died in his of- 
fice. - | 
In 1973, it was the USS. 
trained and financed military 
which moved to overthrow the 
Unidad Popular (Popular 
Unity) government of President 
Salvadore Allende. The blood 
from the deaths of thousands 
of workers and peasants and 
their political leaders stains the 
hands of the military junta, and 
the landlords and big business 


intersts in Chile who worked - 


hand in glove with the CIA and 
the rest of the agencies who do 
the dirty work for Rockefeller 
and other foreign capitalists 
who own most of Latin 
America. 

Despite the junta’s imposition 
of Vietnam-like restrictions on 
the press, some facts are star- 
ting to come out that indicate 
prior knowledge and direct in- 
volvement of the U.S. in the 
coup. 

U.S. ambassador Nathaniel 
Davis went home to 
Washington “for instructions” 
Sept. 6, returning to Santiago 
Sept. 9, only two days before 
the coup. 

UDavis was a high ranking 
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Chile : 


advisor in the U.S. National 
Security Council from 1966-68 
and later served as U.S. am- 


-bassador to Guatemala during 


the height of “pacification” 
programs against leftist forces 
there. 

Four U.S. navy vessels which 
had been scheduled to arrive 
in Chilean waters for the an- 


nual naval maneuvers:Sept. 13 | 


were called back at the last 
minute. Some sources say the 
order came before the begin- 
ning of the coup. September 13 
was the deadline set by the 
Nationalist party in their public 
petition for the impeachment 
of Allende. 

Associated Press, U.S. news 
syndicate, carried an interview 
that had .taken place hours 
before the coup with Pablo 
Rodriguez, leader of the fascist 
Fatherland. and Liberty -group, 
in which he announced that he 
would be returning to Chile to 
take part in overthrowing the 
government. 

The press blackout has hid- 
den the extent of the bloody 
massacre launched by the junta 
which recent reports indicate 


include everybody, socialist 


and non-socialist, who is in any 
way opposed to the imposition 
of a fascist pro-U.S. regime in 
Chile. 

The politics of the situation 
are still difficult to detail but 
some things are clear. 
Whatever the limitations of the 
Allende regime and despite the 
role of the CP in the govern- 
ment coalition, the Chilean 
people have been denied the 
right to declare their indepen- 
dence from dependence on 
the U.S. and chart their own 
path to a better society. The 
continuing resistance of 
elements of the UP govern- 
ment and popular 
organizations created durings 
its regime to the fascist junta 
which would put Chile back 
under the thumb of the U.S. is 


worthy of support by people 
who believe in the right of all 
countries to independence and 
of all nations to liberation. 


HISTORY 
Although formally an in- 


, dependent country since early 


in the 19th century, Chile has 
enjoyed little real freedom. 
First a neo-colony of Great 
Britain (neo-colony meaning 
that though the British flag did 
not fly over the capital of San- 
tiago, the major economic and 
political decisions were made 


aby and for the British); by the 


end of the first World War the 


U.S. had picked up the major: 


share of the foreign investment 
in Chile and had replaced 
Great Britain as the ‘benefactor’ 
on whom the Chileans would 
become ‘dependent’. 

The imperialist penetration 
of Chile meant basically one 
thing -- the U.S. drained wealth 
out of Chile and thereby 
blocked any possibilities for 
autonomous development. The 
U.S. has made billions of 
dollars in profits from the 
Chilean economy in the last 
fifty years, and made billions 
more by holding Chile as a 
captive market for U.S. goods. 

Chile, -unlike most neo- 
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THE GOVERNMENT : ON THE PEOPLE . 
AT THE PEOPLE. 
DESPITE THE PEOPLE . 
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colonial countries, is a basically 
urban, industrial and capitalist 
society. For most of this cen- 
tury it has been ruled by con- 
stitutional governments. 
Because of its formal 
democratic heritage, Chile was 
considered a showpiece for 
U.S. imperialism; but because 
of the consciousness of the 
working class and the distor- 
tions of -the economy caused 
by imperialism, the Socialist 
Party (SP) and the Communist 
Party (CP) have since 1958 
threatened. to win one of the 
elections. 

The danger of the SP and Cp 
coalition, (FRAp, later called 
UP), defeating the Christian 
Democratic Party in the 1964 
election led the CIA to give 
over $20 million to the 
Christian Democrats (CDP). 
The CDP with the help of the 
CIA bought the election and 
won. However, they took over 
a stagnant economy that was 
continually being plundered by 
imperialism. To prevent the 
victory of the UP in the next 
election, and to have a 
propoganda device to show 
around the world, the U.S. 
poured over $3 billion in short 
term loans into Chile in a six 
year period. Given the con- 
struction of the Chilean 
econmy, all this did was in- 
crease inflation and leave a 
huge debt to be paid off. It did 
almost nothing for 
autonomous development. 

While trying to maintain 
allies of imperialism in power 
democratically in Chile, the 
preparing for the 
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~~ wouldn't work”. To end” 


they created the largest military 
per capita in Latin Ámerica in 
Chile, with a total force of 
75,000. To help keep this 
military going, the U.S. gave 
$175.8 million between 1950- 
1970, again the largest per 
capita. They also trained 3,700 


the struggle goes on 


Chilean officers in the latest 


. counter-insurgency techniques _ 


in the Cana! Zone, Panama and 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina. The 
U.S. also maintained a military 
mission of fifty officers in Chile. 


UNIDAD POPULAR WINS 

Three groups contested the 
1970 elections: the Christian 
Democrats, moderate refor- 
mers; the National Party (NP), 
the party of the oligarchy (the 
monopoly industrialists, lan- 
downers and senior military); 
and the Unidad Popularie, 
comprised of two large and 
one small working class parties: 
the Socialist Party, the Com- 
munist Party and MAPU (a 
split-off. from the CDP); and 
three smaller parties represen- 
ting the professional and small 
business class. 

Due to the split in the right- 
wing forces, the UP candidate, 
Salvador Allende got the 
highest number of votes, 36.5 
percent. However, because he 
had not won by a *clear 
majority, Congress had to ap- 
prove his election. As the UP 
held only a little more than a 
third of the seats in Congress, 
the UP and the CDP had to 
reach some agreement to 
prevent a crisis. The UP 
promised to the CDP that if 
they voted for Allende, they 
would agree to respect con- 
stitutional rule, leave the 
military intact, and not form 
popular militias. Though 
necessary, this agreement was 
to severely tie the hands of the 
UP in the confrontations with 
imperialism which were sure to 
ome. 
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proach corresponded with that 
of the U.S. State Department 
which turned down an offer by 
ITT to bankroll a coup before 
Congress acted to confirm 
Allende’s election. 

Even though the UP held 
only executive power, they 


According to sources who are able to piece 
some of the details together, Pierre Laporte 
finally resigned himself to the fact that the gover- 
nment was not prepared to.negotiate his release, 


` and apparently agreed to dictate a confession. 


What happened afterwards has never been 
made clear. However, it is known that Laporte 
attempted to escape through a window, suf- 
fering severe cuts. Paul Rose was convicted of 


his murder on the basis of an unsigned. 


statement, saying Laporte was strangled with a 
small chain holding a religious medal. Rose and 
his defence adviser Robert Lemieux deny the 
statement and maintain that Rose left Armstrong 
Street on the 13th (to be followed by police) and 
never returned. Rose was tried and convicted in 
absentia, having been expelled from the court 
for insulting the judge while conducting his own 
defence. His brother Jacques was acquitted ona 
similar charge. Francis Simard was also convic- 
ted of murder and Bernard Lortie was convicted 
of kidnapping. 

On Saturday, October 17, the FLQ sent out a 


communique written by Paul Rose announcing ` 


that Pierre Laporte had been “executed” at 6:18 
p.m., exactly one week after he was kidnapped. 
Strangely, the communique was signed by the 
“Dieppe Royal 22e” cell of the FLQ, a group 
which has never been explained. (The Royal 
22nd never served at Dieppe.) 


“To understand the significance of Dieppe- ` 


Royal 22nd” Robert Lemieux said recently, “one 
has to go back to the last war. Montgomery 
described it (Dieppe) not as an ordinary raid or 
landing, but as a ruse, to show the occupied 


French we were the valiant defenders of liberty. 


The Dieppe landing was a sacrifice, a bloodbath, 
a enterprise.” 

He and Jacques Rose, out on bail, decline to 
elaborate, saying Paul Rose will explain if and 
when he gets a new trial. 

The Toronto Star has reported that the first 
police search group to enter the Armstrong 


Street house was accompanied by a man, 


described as being neither a police nor military 
official. Laporte's friends claim he was a political 
adviser of Premier Bourassa. At the time police 
said that, among other things, unfinished FLQ 
communiques were found in the house. No one 
knows what happened to these. 

There are many perplexing questions surroun- 
ding the Laporte case, and none so perplexing as 
the events surrounding his death. There has 
never been a clear-cut explanation of it, and it is 


this that has given rise to the greatest amount of 


speculation in Quebec. 

The fact that Laporte’s body wax found with a 
pillow under his head has prompted some to say 
he was alive when placed in the car trunk. 
Quebec Presse, the left-wing weekly, speculates 
that his death was accidental, and he was 
perhaps killed in another escape attempt. 

One of the persistent theories is that another 
group, other than the Rose cell, had a hand in 
his death. There is some indication, for example, 


‘that the Liberation cell, in close contact with the 


Chenier cell, knew in advance of his death. 
These theories are usually based on the fact that 
it seems certain that three of the four people 
named in the Chenier cell - the two Roses and 
Bernard Lortie - were not present during the last 
days on Armstrong Street. Thus, it is possible that 
another group or individual gained control of 
Laporte. 


One of these theories, for example, is based 
on information - known to be in police files - 


about a rather dubious character of Belgian 
origin known as ‘G’ who was obsessed with the 
Dieppe raid. In fact, he was once arrested in 
Dieppe for buying a wreath with an N.S.F. 
cheque. - a criminal offense in France. He used 
to carry a garotte in his pocket which he played 
with in the manner of Greek worry beads. One 
of his former associates from the South Shore 


suspected him of being an underworld “contract 


man”. 

Other theories concern suspicions that the 
FLQ was infiltrated by agents, if not agents 
provocateurs. 


Dr. Jacques Ferron, who negotiated the Rose 
brothers” surrender to the police, has in Le 
Devoir virtually accused Jacques Lanctot of 
being an agent provocateur. Investigations of 
this are now being carried out. 

But one of the most disturbing theories, 
shared by many of Laporte’s former associates, is 
that the Quebec government wrote off Pierre 
Laporte. It is felt that Laporte, alive, represented 
a potentially great source of embarrassment to 
the provincial Liberals. Dead, he was a maryr for 
Confederation and a distinct political asset. 
Laporte’s friends point out with bitterness that 
no reward was offered in the Cross-Laporte kid- 
nappings until late in October. 

Whether any of these theories are correct is 
still a matter for conjecture. But the fact remains 
that the “official” version of the affair has the air 
of a whitewash. 

In the mire of uncertainties and rumours, 
there are still a few statements that can be made 
with assurance: 

The whole truth about the Laporte kidnapping 
is not known, and is only beginning to surface. 

One reason for this is a cover-up attempt to 
prevent the exposure of high-level corruption 
and links with organized crime. 

High political and police authorities have 


done everything they could to make this cover-: 


up work. ~ 

Premier Bourassa's disastrous weakness as a 
leader and inability to control his party have led 
to the Quebec Liberal government's becoming a 
nest of corruption and seamy relationships, 


probably unparalleled since the worst days of 


the Duplessis and Taschereau regimes. 
The same government that through men like 
Paul Desrochers and former Premier Jean Lesage 


arranges huge subsidies for multinational cor-- 


porations maintains close ties with the most 
corrupt elements in the province. Taking both 
together, the Bourassa government is emerging js 
one of the sorriest chapters in recent Quebec 
history. 
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were able to bring fairly sub- 
stantial changes in the Chilean 
economy and society by 
executive decree -- that is, sim- 
ply taking ‘previously passed 
laws to their limit. The three 
basics that formed the UP 
program were: anti- im- 
perialism, i.e. expropriation of 
all foreign dominated com- 
panies and the ending of the 
dependence of Chile on the 
U.S.; anti-monopoly, i.e. 
breaking the hold that 5 per- 
cent of the society held on the 
industry and land; and to begin 
the construction of socialism, 
i.e. the working class and 
peasantry to assume power. 
In an interview with Regis 
Debray in 1971, Allende made 
clear that “The most important 
struggle in the capitalist coun- 
tries which are dependent, or 
‘in the process of developing’, 
is the anti-imperialist struggle; 
This is the source, the base of 
all the other structural 
changes.” The fact that the UP 
held only executive power, and 
that the political parties 
representing the interests of 
the imperialist and the 
monopolist held 
Congressional, jurdidical and 
military power made the 
struggle very precarious -- but 
the UP government did con- 
cretely advance this struggle. 
Over 90 percent of the one 
billion dollars of US investment 
had been taken over by the 
time of the coup, although 


direct foreign investment only \ 


accounted for 20 percent of 
private ownership. 


THE UP ADVANCES 

The UP government moved 
quickly to put its programs into 
practice. Unable to pass 
Congressional decrees of its 
own, it enforced laws passed 
by the CDP, or laws on the 
books from the 1930's. The UP 
broke the monopoly on land, 
and instituted massive agrarian 
reofrm. They transferred 10 
percent of the national income 
from the pockets of the 
Capitalist into the hands of the 
working class through enfor- 
cement of the tax laws. They 
reorganized production and in- 
creased the GNP 10 percent. In 
foreign policy, they recognized 
Cuba, Soviet bloc countries, 
Albania, the South Vietnamese 
PRG and Asian socialist coun- 
tries. » 
The effect of the tremendous 
rush that the UP brought to of- 
fice with them was that by the 


municipal elections of 1971, - 


the UP got over 50 percent of 
the vote. They could have gone 
fora NEW CONSTITUTION AT 
THAT TIME BUT THEY CHOSE 
TO WAIT, AND IT WAS A 
FATAL MISTAKE. The U.S., 
stung by the impudence of 
Chile, and smarting from the 
UP’s economic blows to im- 
perialism, moved to destroy 
the Chilean economy. First the 
U.S. dumped its huge reserves 
of copper on the world market, 


driving the price down and. 


costing Chile over $200 million 
(90 percent of Chile’s foreign 
exchange comes from copper 
sales). Secondly, the U.S. 
through its control of the 
world financial institutions like 
the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, 
moved to put a credit squeeze 
on Chile. Thus from the middle 
of 1972 on, Chile was suffering 
from an extreme shortage of 
foreign exchange with which to 
buy needed machinery, raw 
materials, and food. It was this 
and not the “disastrous results 
of Allende’s impractical Marxist 
economic policies” pointed to 
by the Sun and Time Magazine 
that was at the root of the 
massive inflation and shortage 
of necessities in the last year of 
the Allende regime. 


Once this credit squeeze was 
in full effect, the Chilean oligar- 
chy (monopoly industrialists), 
as if under instructions from 
their overlords in Washington, 
D.C. moved to sabotage the 
economy. They purposefully 
hindered production, hoarded 
and speculated in goods and 
currency, and finally, in the 
truck owner's strike of Septem- 
ber-October 1972, attempted 
to completely tie up 
distribution so as to paralyze 
the country. This CIA inspired 
“bosses 


“strike” was soon joined by 


shopkeepers, professionals, 
and factory owners in an at- 
tempt to create such chaos so 
that the UP could not rule. 
The working class and 
OFT SO wih ee 
a united and powerful 
response to the attack that the 
oligarchy and imperialists were 
afraid to move against the UP. 
It marked a beginning in the 
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rising tide of worker and 
peasant consciousness and 
militancy, łeading to the 
development of autonomous 
struggle organizations. These 
led the take overs of factories, 
distribution systems, and to the 
formation of self-defense 
groups. The UP stood aside in- 
stead of actively leading the 
struggles of the workers and 
peasants. This appears to have 
been the second major error, 
allowing the  extralegal 
mobilization of the right to 
confine the extra-parliamentary 
mobilization of the progressive 
forces to the defensive, which 
in turn strengthened the 
capitulationist elements in the 
government coalition - led by 
the CP - who got increasingly 
aggressive about the need to 


“cool it’ and make concessions 


to the ‘reasonable’ elements of 
the right. 


STALEMATE ON BOTH RIGHT 


AND LEFT 

The reason why the October 
strike was not carried through 
to an attempted military coup 
was that the right was split as 
to what tactics to employ to 
bring down the UP. The 
Christian Democrats hoped 


that the economic chaos 


created by the imperialist 
financial blockade in concert 
with the distribution strike 
would sufficiently weaken the 
UP base of support to allow 
the combined right to win a 
two-thirds majority in the 
March 1973 Congressional 
elections which would allow a 
“constitutional coup” through 
the impeachment of Allende. 

The vacillations of the UP’s 
responses to the October 
“bosses strike” were due to the 
severe strains the heightened 
struggle produced in the 
coalition. Since the October 
confrontation, and perhaps 
even earlier, a division had oc- 
curred in the UP over whether 
to push forward with the 
struggle, relying on the 
mobilization of the masses of 
workers and peasants, or to 
negotiate a compromise with 
the Christian Democrats. This 


division pitted the majority of 
the Socialist Party, MAPU, and 
the Movement of the 
Revolutionary Left (MIR) who 
had remained outside the UP, 
against the CP, the minority of 
the SP and the Radical Party. 

A clear example af this con- 
flict took place over the 
question of what to do with 
the factories seized by the 
workers in October. The SP 
Minister of the Economy, 
Pedro Vuskovic, was a symbol 


‘ of the militant acquisition of 


industry by the UP -- in late 
1972 he was sacrificed by the 
UP at the insistence of the CP, 
so that negotiations could be 
opened with the CDP. The CP 
architect of negotiations, 
Orlando Millas, became the 
new Minister. He presented a 
bill ito Congress on Jan. 24, ‘73 
to guide the takeover of in- 
dustries, which included retur- 
ning several seized industries. 
The SP publicly denounced the 
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bill, and claimed that it had not 
been consulted. The UP went 
ahead with the bill, and 
Allende sided with Millas 
against his own, more radical, 
party. The Socialist Party was 
committed to the eventual 
seizure of state power through 


armed struggle so that atleast | 


its left wing was more open to 
both ‘peaceful’ and armed ex- 
traparliamentary direct action 
and political organization to 
seize control of all estates and 


industries under the control of . 


foreign interests and their 
domestic counterparts who 
sought to maintain’ Chile's 
dependence on the U.S. in ex- 
change for certain 
‘privledges’. The Communist 
Party followed the line of the 
Soviet Union and called for the 
“peaceful transition to 
socialism”, which meant con- 
fining the fight against im- 
perialism to legal parliamentary 
games and postponing the 
Struggle for socialism in- 
definitely. This position of the 
CP, and their refusal to act in 
the fame of grave provocations 
from the right, severely ham- 
pered the ability of the working 
class and peasants to effec- 
tively resist the military coup, 
at least in the short run. 

After the March 
Congressional elections, when 
the UP received 44 percent of 
the vote (an increase of 6 per- 
cent from 1970), the situation 
remained at stalemate. The 
“constitutional coup” could 
not be carried out because the 
right did not have a two-thirds 
majority. 

After the elections, the 
stalemate on the right was 
slowly broken. The right was 
clearly unwilling to wait three 
years for more elections, 
especially since the govern- 
ment was gaining electoral sup- 
port. The National Party came 
more and more to have leader- 
ship over the right. Various 
fascist para-military groups 
supported by the national Party 
increased their terrorist ac- 
tivities. The National Party was 
trying to force the situation to 
such a point of chaos ohat the 
military could be persuaded to 
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intervene to “restore order”. 
On June 29, an abortive coup 
took place. The leaders of the 
coup had obviously moved 
without the full approval of 
the CDP and NP, who still 
were carrying on negotiations 
for a “white coup” (impeach- 
ment of Allende’s cabinet, 


replaced by ‘moderate’ military ` 


elements, with Allende left for- 
mally in power), and thus were 
defeated. 

THE ROLE OF. THE COM- 
MUNIST PARTY 


For the UP, the writing was 
on the wall. They knew full 
well that the rightist forces 
were preparing to repress the 
left and create chaos in the 
economy under the direction 
of and financed by the CIA. 
The UP had to mobilize the 
forces of the worker's and 
peasants’ movement to defend 
the anti-imperialist struggle. 
This mobilization would divide 


the ranks of the armed forces 
and weaken the ability of the 
fascist right to pull a coup. 
There were growing signs of 
resistance in the ranks of the 
armed forces to the use of the 
military for reactionary political 
purposes. Sectors of the ranks 


are working class or peasant in — 


background, and supported the 
UP. At Valparaiso Naval Base 
over 1000 sailors were arrested 
and tortured for refusing to par- 
ticipate in armed searches of 
the Factory Councils. The Air 
Force and Navy arrested 200 
people in early August for 
distributing propaganda to the 
soldiers and sailor urging them 
not to take part in any coup at- 
tempt. All of those arrested 
were members of the SP, 
MAPU, and MIR. 

The UP however, remained 
divided, and essentially under 
the control of the 
capitulationist line of the CP 
and the right wing of the 
Socialist Party. Through their 
effective control of the CUT 
(Central Organization of Trade 
Unions) the CP blocked the 
mobilization of anti-coup for- 
ces. The CP, throughout the 
period of June to Sept, when 
the air was full of talk of coup, 
tried to find a compromise, any 
compromise, based on the 
assumption that if the left went 
on the defensive, the 
‘moderate’ CDPelements 
would keep the right in a 
similar defensive posture. They 
went so far as to organize a 
petition campaign against Civil 
war! 

The majority of the Socialist 
Party, MAPU AND MIR were 
all clearly aware of the 
possibility of a coup, and all at- 
tempted to organize the 
working class and peasantry to 
fight against it. The main form 
of organization was the Cor- 
dones Industriales, factory 
councils, which began to form 
militia units and neigh- 
bourhood councils, which also 
formed militias to defend the 
working class communities. 
However politically clear on 
the coming struggle, these 
groups were unable to com- 
bine and form a distinct 


organization, thereby leaving 
the Communist Party in effec- 
tive leadership of the majority 
of the working class. They were 
thus unable to unite the 
various emerging fronts of 
resistance and grassroots 
organization on the farms, fac- 
tories, neighbourhoods, within 
the military and amongst the 
middle classes (especially 
students) into a unified ex- 
traparliamentary force to carry 


‘forward the anti-imperialist 


struggle. It was not enough to 
challenge the CP's willingness 
to compromise the struggle 
rhetorically, it was necessaryflto 
combat it and defeat it by con- 
cretely winning the leadership 
of the mass movement. 


THE RIGHT ATTACKS AGAIN 


On July 27, the truck owners 
began another strike. The in- 
tention was obvious. It was the 
middle of the Chilean winter, 
and trucks form the backbone 
of the distribution system. 
Disrupt distribution -- create 
chaos -- call for a coup. The 
Truck Owners Association was 
able to endure this long strike 
only due to the direct funding 
of the CIA. The truck owners 
were clearly staying out until 
the government fell. 

Throughout July and August 
fascist groups supported by the 
National Party and the CIA 
(one fascist died in an auto ac- 
cident carrying $50,000 in U.S. 
bills) carried out terrorist at- 
tacks, disrupting production 
and murdering leftists, and 
calling for the installation of a 
military dictatorship. 

On Aug. 22, the combined 
vote. of the Christian 
Democrats and the National 
Party declared Allende and the 
Unidad Populaire government 
“illegal and unconstitutional,” 


thus providing the pretext for a 
- coup. La Prensa, the CDP daily, 


accused the government of 
“allowing Chile to be taken 
over by a Jewish-Communist 
cell” and called on the military 
to “give direction” to the 
government. The Sun of Thur- 
sday, Sept. 20 carried an ad 
from the Chilean consulate in 
which. the Supreme Court 
agreed that the UP was illegal. 
This is a Supreme Court staffed 
by a self-perpetuating judiciary 
all drawn from the oligarchy. 

In the last week of August 
and the first week in Septem- 
ber, the military continued its 
armed forays into the Cor- 
dones Industriales, attempting 
to disarm the workers before 
the coup. Throughout this 
period, when a coup hung in 
the air like a dense smog, the 
CP and rightwing SP continued 
to fiddle with parliamentary 
negotiations, whil.e the left at- 
tempted to mobilize the 
working class and peasantry for 
the coming showdown. 

On Sept. 11, the combined 
forces of the military move 
against the presidential palace. 
President Allende and his staff 
fight back. Eventually, after 
several hours of battle, Allende 
and most of the others are 
killed. In mid-morning, while 
the palace is under attack, 
Allende makes his last public 
statement, and on a cladestine 
radio station calls for the 
workers to occupy the fac- 
tories and arm themselves. 
(The Sun joined the rest of the 
media in headlining Allende’s 
“suicide” the official junta 
version of his death. Eyewit- 
nesses say he died fighting with 
seventeen bullet holes in his 
body, His wife was not allowed 
to see his remains since she 
would then be able to confirm 
that he had been murdered 
when she was allowed to fly to 
Mexico.) 

Continued on page 23 
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60 Yoga | 


Com’ty Cen’s: many have cheap cour- 
ses,(114) 

Yoga Fitness Institute: 731-6320, 3630 
W Broadway . 

Ananda Marga Yoga Soc: 738-9558, 
1851 W 3rd 

Kits N H (36,114); X-Kalay (21,114) 


63 Schools 


Vanc Free Univ: 255-3713, 254-8522, 
1111 Commercial; 
anyone may teach or enrol, Speakers 
Bureau, tutoring 

Free all universities: do no pay tuition, 
write exams or collect diploma 

Indian Adult Education Cen: 688-1725, 
326 Howe, No 103; free 


COSTS MONEY 


Relevant High: 688-5742, 955 Burrard’ 


New Sch: 874-4634, 3070 Commercial 

Windsor House Co-op: 987-0823, 361 
E. Windsor, North Van; help in starting 
co-op sch's 

Arcadia Elem'ty: 534-7695, Langley 

Ideal Sch: 738-9439, 872-1022; 5375 
Univ Blvd; 795 W 16th 

Peretz Sch: 325-1812, 987-6694; 6184 
Ash 

Waldorf Sch: 985-4555, 2260 Philip, 
NVan; grades K-4 

Vanc Montessori Sch: 872-0066, 557 W 
12th 

Montessori Sch Soc: 922-7454, 595 
Keith WVan; age 3 34—5 


FREE (gov't supported) 

Step-up Sch: 738-2989, 2158 W 4th; 
14—17 yr-olds on probation,** 

Total Education: 879-6626, 557 W 12th, 
1H 

Outreach Sch: 253-9992, 
Hastings; 11—21 yr,**(51) 

City Sch: 876-0833, 550 W 10th; grades 
EIA 

Quest Programme, Prince of Wales 
738-0838, 2250 Eddington; grade: 
10—11,** 

Mini Sch, Prince of Wales: 738-0838, 
4750 Haggart; grades 8 —10** 

Univ Hill 2ndary Sch: 224-5740, 2896 
Acadia** 

Vinery: 736-3588, 2325 W 7th; grades 


821 E 


8 10 tutoring, help to cope with sch 8 
society for re-entry ** 
East End BTSD: 255-7810, 1691 


Venables, adult ** 
See also (114) 


66 Education 


BC Federation of Students: 224-3617, 
224-9191, Box 4158, Vanc 3,** 

Federation of Learning Options (FLO): 
c-o Free U (63) 

Educational Research Inst of BC: 291- 
6702, 3723 Trinity Bby; students” 
resource catalogue needs anyone with 
something to share,** 


BC Educational Student Task Force: ; 


688-8574, 1237 Burrard, No 200,** 
Alternate Ed Cen: 254-8522, 1111 

Commercial; more info 731-3743; advice 

on avoiding compulsory attendance 
Sch Oasis: 733-9413, free tutoring 
Proj Backdoor: free tutoring (1) 


s Aware 


Arica: 731-3205, 444 Robson 

Sufi Movement: c/o Free U (63) 

Fake Sufi Sch & Shakti!: 738-8766, 1265 
W 8th 

Van Zen Cen: 140 W 10th 

Cowichan Cen: 681-5794, 615 Davie 

Scientology: 872-7033, 4857 Main 

Theosophical Soc: 738-2944, 2050 
Cypress 

Science of Mind: 736-3784, 1956 W 
Broadway 


72 Natural 
bes z East ' Food 


Golden Bough Herbs: 1913 Yew 
Muckamuck: 1724 Davie, basement 
The Bakery: 666 Kingsway 
jay-Mangal: 6108 Fraser 

Patel’s: 2210 Commercial 

Deep Roots: 69 Lonsdale, North Van 


688-3713 


JOBS 


JOB AVAILABLE: Man and woman 
to caretake apartment for free rent 
plus salary. Phone Troy at 7 36-4046. 
NEEDED IMMEDIATELY: Organizer: 
- male or female, 18-28 years old, 
with political understanding. To 
work on project with handicapped 


people. Call 733-7513. 


ARTIST WANTED to paint 8’ x 24’ 
mural on 4’ x 8’ plywood sheets for 
storefront. Contact Ray at Win- 
terland Natural Foods and Books, 
4518 Park Avenue, Terrace, B.C: 


by Korky Day, 


Please phone in changes, additions, deletions & questions 
or get a postage-free change-o 
Any non-profit publication may seek permis 


donation asked, 


Others on p 314 Vanc Yellow Pages - 


September 26 — October 9, 1973 


HELP YOURSELF! © 


The numbers in parentheses ( ) refer to” another category for more info. 
*indicates gov't LIP and/or OFY funding 
**indicates other gov't funding 


if no ans 688-3713 


254-4685, 744 E Georgia, ‘sc canada 


f-address card (blue or violet) from any post office & send in. 
sion to reprint this feature free — contact author. 


‘For Part 1, see last issue or next issue, 
or send 6c stamp & envelope to author for free copies. 


Above are commercial businesses, see 
also food co-ops (48) or free food (27) 

Health Protection Branch: 666-3705, 
1001 W Pender; what's allowed in foods 
without stating on package,** 


75M stical 
Radha Krishna Temple: 732-8422, 1786 
W 11th; call for wkly Feast details (27) 
Tibetan Buddhist Dharma Cen: 873- 
1991, 725 W 14th 
Inner Peace Movement: 926-2927, 948 
Kings Ave, W Van 3 
Ruhani Satsang: 266-0302, 4996 Dun- 


bar 
Cenacle Soc of Jesus the Christ: c/c 


254-8522; Box 2527, Vanc 3 

Soc of Friends (Quakers): 685-8706 
860 Jervis 

Inter-tribal Pagans: 254-4685 


Children of God: c-o CYCC, Box 6229, _ 


Stn G 
Groups censored by rest of staff: con- 
tact author or Grape 10-18-72 78 


Newspopers 


Grape: 688-3713, 324 Powell, free ads, 
formerly “Georgia Straight” 

Pedestal: 228-8104,(87) 

In A Nutshell: 738-1422,*(18) 

Helpful Neighbour: 435-0034,*(1) 

PerSPECtive: 736-8404,(96) 

Wealth & Hellfare: UCWIC,WRO(45) 

Your Thing: Open Doors,(88) 

Le Soleil: 879-6924, 3213 Cambie,(85) 

The Source: 681-1910, 1132 Robson; 
Box 2252, Vanc 3; Arab 

The Sunshiners: c-o 732-2311, 
Newsroom, The Sun, 2250 Granville 

Tarpaper: Box 2500 Abbotsford (Mat- 
squi prisoners invite you to write) 

Most prisons: write c/o residents’ 
newspaper 

3c Pulp: 687-4233, Box 8806, Sta H 

Old out-of-town underground & 
student papers: Grape free,(78) 


Pacific Tribune: 685-5288, 
Hastings 

Terminal City Express: 291-4354, Rm 
215 TC,SFU, Bby; spon’d by the Peak 

People's Paper: 1516 Davie, Apt 401 

Around Kitsilano: KARA (102) 

Resistance: 254-7861, 830 Union 

Downtown East: c/o 685-2744, 373 E 
Cordova* 

East Side News Bulletin: 872-2088,* 

See also Native (84) 

Buy & Sell: 273-5526; 670 No 3 Rd, 
Rmd; free ads 

Georgia Straight: 688-3686, 56 A 
Powell; name & assets stolen by D. 
McLeod from predecessor of Grape 
Collective 


193 E. 


81| In Print 


down with dope & other dominators: 
contact author 

She Named It Canada:W’s Bkst(87) 

V Women’s Health Bklet: VWHC(6) 

Directory of Services: CIC (1) 

Underground comix: GS (78) 

Gay guides: (88) 

Child care catalogue: WWA (39) 

Home Health Almanack & Manual: 
736-5368, 2744 W 4th,* 

People’s Yellow Pages: 688-3686, 56 
Powell, free listings 

Forever Deceiving You: 738-7809, 2705 
W 2nd 


PERIODICALS 

Willing Hands Magazine: 873-2471, 
3302 Cambie, for sr citzns 

Titmouse Review: 733-2282 day, 738- 
5605; 3152 W 7th, needs writing, art 

Canad Conservationist: 683-1026, 207 
W Hastings; Box 3060 Vanc 3 

West Coast Review: c/o 291-3597, 
Peak, SFU, Bby 

BC Monthly: 681-6992, 876-8338, Box 
8884, Sta H 

BC Access Catlgue: Box 5688,Sta F 


s Native | 


V Indian Cen: 736-8944, 1855 Vine 

BC Assn of Non Status Indians: 736- 
8721, 1027 W Broadway 

Union of BC Indian Chiefs: 736-6751, 
2140 W 12th 

Native Info Cen: 687-7488, 584 Nelson, 
8 am—1 am 
BC Indian Homemakers Assn: 876- 
4929, 423 W Broadway, No 201 © 


HOMES 


874-6572. 


254-4685. 


Room in co-op house, 12th and 
Ontario. $55 a month. 879-2898. 

Co-op house has room for a couple 
of people, with or without children. 


Person with child wanted for co-op 
home. Phone 736-4016. 

Top floor, two rooms. Share kitchen 
and bath. Working person. $95 a 
month, includes phone. 17th and 
Cambie. Phone 874-6501. 

Rm in flophouse to share with Korky 


BC Native Women: 738-4003, 193 E 
Hastings, No 514 

Resources for Native Progress Assn: 
685-4730, Box 8746, Stn H; Moccasin 
Miles annual march 

Nasaika Lodge: 874-9922, 874-4812, 
874-1927; 666 W 12th, residence for 
women 16—25 

Native Brotherhood: 685-8049, 193 E 
Hastings, No 517; fishers’ union 

Northwest Cultural Soc: 738-4003 

Native Courtworkers Assn of BC: 687- 
0281, 193 E Hastings, No 315 

Muckamuck: restaurant (72) 

Dept of Indian Affairs & Northern 
Development: 666-1681, 700 W Georgia; 
Box 10061 Vanc 3,** 

Inter-tribal Dancers: 253-8043, 714 E 
Georgia; free dancing, crafts, heritage, 
esp children 


NEWSPAPERS 

Indian Voice: 876-0944, 876-2833, 423 
W Broadway, Ste 201 

First Citizen Newp: 685-9827, 470 
Granville 

Indian Echo: BC Pen, Box 150 NWr 

Nesika: Union of . . . Chiefs, above . 

Non Status News: Non Status, above 

Native Voice: Native Bro'hood, above 


ss Français. 


Fédération des Franco-Colombiens:. 
873-3581, 708 ouest 16e Ave, 31 
associations affiliées dans la province 

Les Francophones CB: 437-0165, 874- 
4175, 3204 Prince Edward 

Société Nouvelle: 874-9510, 3743 rue 
Main, L’Atelier 

Alliance Frangaise: 327-0201, 6161 rue 
Cambie 

L'Auberge de Jeunesse: 224-3208, 
Jericho (3) 

Clinique médicale rue Pine (gouvern- 
mentale): 738-6622, 2333 Pine, (6) 

Le Soleil: 879-6924, 3213 rue Cambie 

Gordon House: 683-2554, (51) 

CBUF-FM 97.7: 684-0246 

Le Chat Noir: 95 Powell, restaurant 

Voir aussi item (90) 


3 Women's 


Liberation 


Women's Bookstore: 684-0523, 255- 
0436, 804 Richards; incl info, referral, 
lesbian drop-in : 

Pedestal: 228-8104, 684-0523, 804 
Richards; newspaper 

V W's Health Coll've: 873-3984, (6) 

Working W’s Assoc: 872-1824, (39) 

Women in Teaching: 291-8184, 3879 
Trinity, No 3, Bby 


Status of Women Council: 733-1421, 


1045 W Broadway, Ste 102 
Women's Action Group: 228-3292, S. 
Waechler, 1932 W. 6th | 
Can Women’s Coa'n to Rep the Abort 
Law: 688-7133, 207 W Hastings No 512 
Women’s Studies: 228-2082, 228-6228; 
Rm 218 or Box 85, SUB, UBC 
YM-YW-Douglas Coll w’s studies: 588- 
4411, 526-2485, 620 Queens, N West 
See also (105,109) : 


s. Gay Lib. 


Gay Alliance Toward Equality: 681- 
4768, 872-0523; Box 6572, Sta G 

Gay People of UBC: 736-5319; Box 9, 
SUB, UBC 

Lesbian drop-in: Mon eve, 
Women’s Bookstore (87) 

Gay People Together: 681-8413, social 

Open Doors: 685-4850, Box 284, Sta A 

Gay Businessmen's Guild, or Tran- 
svestite Rap Group: c/o above 

Guild Gay Guide: c/o above 

Guide for the Naive Homosexual: 872- 
0523, 1478 E 27th 

Knights of Malta: 687-4337, c/o 887 
Seymour 

Sherwood Forest: 687-6204 meeting 
serv $4 

Gay TRIC: 874-4152, (3,120) 

Canad Gay Activists’ Alliance: 874- 


c/ a 


Farmworkers’ Grape & Lettuce 
Boycott: 733-2719, 738-8147; 3164 W 2nd 

Comte to Aid American War Objec- 
tors: 688-4056, 144 W Hastings, No 204; 
Box 4231, Sta D 


Immigrants of all nationalities: get ad-' 


vice, help in getting legal status, see 
above 

Vanc American Exiles Assn: 684-3013, 
130 W Hastings, 3rd floor 

Comte to Defend Political Prisoners In 
Quebec (Comite de defences des 
prisoniers politiques du Quebec): 224- 
4678, 4158 W 10th 

Comte of Solidarity with Chile: 254- 
6679 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE 


Community Alternatives: 736-9515, — 


1811 W 16th, No 214 

Fraser Group: see above . 

Southern Africa Action Coalition: see 
above 

Liberation Support Movement: 273- 
3225; Box 338, Richmond > 

Int'l Comte to Free South Vietnamese 
Political Prisoners: 1463—126 A St, Sry 

Canad Aid for Vietnam Civilians, incl 
Children's Comte: 733-9018, Box 2543, 
Vanc 3 

Vietnam Children's Hospital 
876-2782, Box 5804, Sta F 

Vietnam Action Comte: 688-1623, Box 
2595, Vanc 3 

Canada—China Friendship Assoc: 681- 
4916, 33 E Hastings 

Friends of Irish Freedom: 299-2507, 
Box 2216, Vanc 3; & c-o SFSS, SFU 


Fund: 


Irish Solidarity Comte: 688-5924, 1208 


Granville 
Irish Republican Club: 574-7391 
Canad Comte for a Democr’c Spain: 
536-6065, 193 E Hastings, No 607 


WORLD 


BC Peace Counc: 685-9958, 207 W. 
Hastings, Rm 712 

Oxfam:688-5811, 119 WPender No 315 

Vanc Peace Action L eague: 733-9018. 

UN Assn: 683-3031, 119 W Pender 

UNICEF: 687- , 739 W Hastings 


3 Political 


Comte of Progressive Electors (COPE): 
876-7737, 199 E 8th, Rm 5 : 

Communist Party: 684-1451. 193 E. 
Hastings 

Communist Party of Can (Marxist- 
Leninist): 738-8446, 2904 W. 4th 

League for Socialist Action & Young 
Soc’st All'ce: 688-5924, 1208 Granville 

Comte for an Independent Canada: 
291-2162, Box 34402, Sta D 

Pensioners for Action Now: 873-1155 

Kraft Boycott Comte: 526-7268 

BC Hydro Action Comte: 687-1831, 
195 Alexander 

Comte for Immed Public Ownership 
of BC Tel-GTE-Lenkurt: 254-7365 

BC New Democratic Party: 253- 
7521, 254-6032, 1881 E. Hastings 


eco-action, recycling, bird rescue 

SPEC’s recycling directory: above 

SPEC of Surrey—White Rock: 581- 
0023, herbicide border patrol 

Zero Population Growth: 738-7761, 
3011 W. 3rd 

Canad Wild Horse Soc: 1120 Byrd Rd, 
Rmd 

Rotojet Turbines: 874-8465, 
Peveril; ecology car engine 

Sierra Club: 733-6161, 3504 W. 19th 

BG Environmental Council: 277-' 
4424, PO Box 301, Richmond 

Greenpeace Foundation: 922-5940, 
3941 Westridge Ave, W Van 

Studt Action Comte Against Nuclear 
Testing: 731-0655, 733-7745 

Environmental Systems Com’ty Assn: 
4138 W 14th 

Critical Mass: 872-0027 

Distr of N Van Ecology Cen: 987- 
5922, Lynn Canyon Pk, N Van 

Canad Conservationist: (81) 


195 


9 City Plan 


Urban Design Cen: 254-6112, 1111 
Commercial 

Citizens’ Comte for Public Transit: 
736-0714, 254-1783; 199 E. 8th, Rm 7 

Citzns’ Development Soc: 733-5614, 
733-3033; 2045 Whyte 

Citzns’ Counc on Civic Development: 
738-6521, Box 34007, Sta D 

Neighbourhood Pub Comte of KARA: 
733-5614, 2741 W. 4th 

Coast Floating Homes Assn: 327-2417, 
1801 Granville, Clay’s Wharf 

Forever Deceiving You: (81) 

See also (102) 


4152, 752 E 17th; Sunday drop-in at 1068 1 Area e lan 
Davie 


Gordon House Clinic: 683-2554, (6). 


so Foreign Aid 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Phone 941-3360. 


built guitar 


FOR SALE 


HAY for sale, and 5 sow pens 8’ x 9. 


For sale, trade or rent— brand-new 
Commercial sewing machine, value 
*$600.00. Phone S McLean 253-9849 
or call at 853 E Pender at office. 


RIPPED OFF 


Reward for information leading to 
recovery of stolen Michael Dunn- 
No. 
body, cedar top. Rosewood back 
and sides, star of David engraved 


EAST SIDE - 
Strathcona Prop Owners & Tenants’ 
Assoc: 254-9411, 820 Jackson 
Residents of Gastown: 684-8920, 36 
Blood Alley Square 
Downtown Residents’ Assoc: c/ o 681- 
8365 


5440. 
Stolen: 


113, Macafaree 


5831. 


on back. Lawrence Brezer, 261- 


Gibson sunburst (red), 
white pick guard No. 622914. 
Reward. Call Dick 731-2498. 


WANTED 


Needed Urgently: Donations of old 
toys, games, wagons for handicap- 
ped kids. 733-3601. 

Dog and | need a ride south of bor- , 
der after the 21st Sept. Will share 
expenses. Phone 733-6413 or 685- 


Central Ratepayers’ Group: 298-9687, 
3638 E Pender, contact for 11 affiliated 
residents’ groups’ 

Hastings Sunrise Action Comte:above 

Comte to Fight the Firehall & 
Giveaway: 687-8884, 254-9411; 820 
Jackson 

Stop the Quebec—Columbia Connec- 
tor group: 255-3116, 254-6112 

401 Comte: 254-3600, 3510 Williams 

Stop Knight Rd freeway: 873-3596, 
1749 Kingsway 

Riley Park Area Counc: 876-5437, 4438 
Main, rear 

Fraserview Killarney Area Counc: 321- 
6211, 5783 Victoria 


WEST SIDE 

Lower Kits Ratepayers: 733-5780, 
2067 W. 3rd 

Kitsilano Area Resources Assn (KARA): 
733-5614, 2741 W 4th 

Stop the Burrard—Arbutus Connector: 
c-o above — E 

No high-rises in Kits group: 733- 
4572; 2883 W. 11th 

Jericho Parks Comte: 224-0533, 
4255 W. 11th : 

Save the Beach People: 738-3083, 2756 
W 6th, (24,111) E 

Wreck Beach Nudist Assoc: 733-1524; 
1255 Bidwell, Apt 300, (24,111) 

Pt Grey Area Counc: 224-4678, 4154 W 
12th 

West Pt Grey Homeowners Assoc: 
224-0442 

Dunbar Homeowners & Ratepayers: 
224-6265, 224-2536 ` 


Marpole Area Counc: 261-7432, 1679 | 


W 65th 

W Broadway Citzns Comte: 736-3431, 
738-9823, 2157 W 8th 

Save the Slopes: c-o Fairview IC 733- 
5713, 1045 W Broadway 

New False Creek Park Fair: 738-6977 

Save Stanley Park Entrance Comte: 
224-7548, 683-2554; 4506 W. 5th, PO 
Box 2843, Van 3 


SUBURBS 

Lower Lonsdale Citzns Counc: 985- 
8630, 132 E 4th, No 1, NVan 

North Shore Transportation Comte: 
987-0220, 2318 Kilmarnock Cres, N Van 

Save the North Shore Foreshore 
Comte: 687-4639, 1786 Davie 

Pemberton Heights Ratepayers: 
987-2019, 2044 McKay, North Van 


See also Tenants’ rights (44) 
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Vanc East Cultural Cen: 254-9578, 1895 , 
Venables 


Press Gang: 253-1224, 821 E Hastings; 


free or cheap printing* 
Vanc Writers Guild: 298-2348, 987- 
5978, Box 5075 Vanc 3 
Poem Co: 681-6592, Box 8915, Stn H 
Western Front: 876-9343, 303 E 8th 
Synergy: 684-8619, 712 Robson 
Proposed co-op darkroom: 327-8908, 
876-9724 
See also (78,81) 


CINEMA 
Lower Mainland Silent Film Soc: 733- 
3, 685-5831, 2127 Cypress 


Women's Film Series: 738-9256, 688- 
7791, 804 Richards 

BC Censor: 254-6281; 
Broadway 


3200 E. 


BROADCAST 

Assoc for Public Broadcasting in BC: 
922-7153, Box 8596, Sta H 

Cable 10 TV: 327-1157, 494 W 39th 

North West Com'ty Video: 985-2151, 
1471 Pemberton NVan; chan 10 in NVan 

Metro Media: 873-3238, 3006 Cambie; 
Cable 10 tv, Open Studio for local an- 
nouncements, video showings 

Video Inn: 688-4336, 261 Powell 

Connexions: 980-5614, 67 Lonsdale, 
Studio 1, North Van, video education i 

Muckrakers & Neighbourhood Radio: 
738-8912, 1520 W 6th; research, radio 
programme production 
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Musicians’ Co-op: 687-7322, 117 Water 

Free listing of local musicians: see 
above or Georgia Straight (78) 

DJ lines: CKVN 738-5121, CKLG-am 
682-9517, CKLG-fm 687-9707 

Vanc Free Sound: 1750A E 2nd 

Dance Phone List: contact author; to 
learn of dances in Strathcona neigh- 
bourhood 

Coffee House for Teens: 873-3013, 803 
E 16th 

Jazz Line: 681-0627, 595 Beatty, af- 
ter 11 pm 

Free Music Workshop: 254-9578, 1895 
Venables 
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Vanc Th Co-op: 687-7901, 172 Powell,* 

Theatre 1: above or 438-1981,* 

Breadbakers Puppet Th: above or 254- 
0266 

Vanc Street Theatre: above 

Actors’ Workshop: 681-6636, 112 W 
Hastings, free acting space 

Terra Free Theatre Workshop: 731- 


0424, 4305 Granville _ 


| a Single Parents’ Co-op: 434-3703, 2725 
( | e E. 15th; 254-0351, 1943 E. 7th 


Arts Club: 683-0151, 1181 Seymour 

City Stage: 688-7013, 591 Howe 

East Side Th Front: 874-0429, 732-9785, 
707 E 7th* 

Women's Th Co-op: 731-9496, 2536 W 


2nd, No 7* Í t 
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Wreck Beach: west of UBC, follow 
trail from Chancellor £ Marine, then left 
on beach 12 mile; anti-nudity law not 
currently enforced there; for info, con- 
tact author; (24,99) _ 

Western Canadian Sunbathing 
Assoc: PO Box 766, Sta A, Van 

Northwest Sunbathing Assoc: Box 
2036, Olympia, Wash 98501 i 


The following member-owned non- 
profit clubs charge dues but usually 
allow a free visit. 

Van Tans Club: PO Box 423, Sta A, ` 
Van; Grounds in North Van 

Sunny Trails Club: PO Box 1060, 
Sta A, Surrey; 581-1353, 9900-162-A St 

Hyperion Club: 584-5743, 16268—96th 
Ave, Surrey; travel club 

Meadowbrook Sun Club: Box 61, 
Surrey; 856-8113, 25340—58th Ave 


Aldergrove 
114 un 


Bike route advocates: 731-6447, 733- 
5614 

BC Cycling Assn: 942-7432, 1460 
Columbia PCoq 

Free U: Kung Fu, Tai Chi, (63) 

Outward Bound: 733-9104, 1616 W 
7th; costs $ but finance aid available 

Community Centres: in phone book 
under your municipal gov't (except 
Strathcona); extensive recreation 
programmes in every neighbourhood,** 

Sundown, Kits NH: 736-3588, 2305 W 
7th; free family drop-in weekly 

Toy Library: 731-8918, 3308 Dunbar 

The Place: 879-4721, 340 W. 8th, ac- 
tivities, arts, crafts 

Youth Activity Cen: 253-3222, 1439 
Commercial,(51) 

Crossreach: 732-3245, 1811 W 16th; 
info, recreation for children, oldsters, 
single parents,* 

Hotline: dial 6-8295, listen for faint 
voices over busy signal, exchange 
phone numbers with others doing same 
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Parent 


Single Parent Group: 738-4652 

Parents Without Partners (PWP): 327- 
3313, 321-1171, 8408 Fremlin 

Single Parent Outreach: 254-0351, 


1943 E 7th* 
Single Mothers’ Co-op: 683-2531 loc 


247, 580 Burrard; YWCA (3) 
Crossreach: 732-3245, C14) 
See also Home Help (33) 


SUBURBS 
Single Parents Assn: 521-8207, 6754 
Hersham Bby 
Bby Single Parents: 581-8320, 521-0686, 
437-7349, 437-7547, Box 80695, Bby 1 
All Lone Parents Soc: 581-2492, 


¿Men West 


Gay Transient Refer’! & Info Cen: 874- 
4152; pays $2 to host one,**(3) 

Live-In Progr, CAS: 732-7211, 1654 W 
Broadway, needs homes for teens,**(51) 

Resources Intake, CFCS: 683-0281, 150 
Robson, needs homes for minors,** 

Volunteers needed to sponsor 
parolees: 228-2461 

Vanc Sch Board: 731-1131 loc 267; 
1595 W 10th; teacher aids,** 

Big Bros: 736-4561, 1734 W Broadway 

Big Sisters, YW: 683-2531 loc 241,(3) 

Vol’r Bureau of Greater Vanc: 731- 
6168, 731-3525, 1625 W 8th; 524-3181, 
7675 Edmonds, No 9, Bby 

See also VOP (38); ERI (66) 


Full out-of-town listings 
were last printed in the - 
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Grape 1 17 73 except Calgary 7 4 73 
aaa 


Some important 
items from Part 1: 


Crisis Cen: 733-4111 24 hr (1) 
Cool-Aid: 736-9971, 24 hr, (1) 

Tribal Village hostel: 874-9009 (3)q 
Jericho Hostel: 224-3208 (3) 

Bridge Y hostel: 681-9357 (32 

KCHCS clinic: 731-6929, 1952 W 4th 
Pine St Clinic: 738-6622, 2333 Pine (6) 
DCHS clinic: 685-2744, 373 E Cordova 
Prov VD Control: 874-2331, 828 W 10th 
The House: 732-3301 soft drug help 24 hr 
Mental Patients Assn: 738-1422,-5177 
Legal Aid Soc: 687-1831 (24) 

VCLAS legal aid clinics: 872-0271 (24) 
Feed-In: 199 W 6th, 4:30 daily, free (27) 
U Cit Welfare Improvem C: 731-0131. 


IFIEDS = 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
INFO WANTED - leading to the 
discovery and use of space and/ ° 
5OR TIME WARPS. All 
facts, and fantasies are welcome. 
Contact Jim, 1198 S.W. 4 Avenue, 
Boca Raton, Florida. 33432. 

NEW CANADA  - 
imperialist newspaper. Follow the 
struggle for 
socialism in Canada. 1 year sub 
$2.00;. 2 years 
Station A, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


Continued on next page 


theories, 
the anti- 
independence and 


$3.50. Box 6106, 
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Chile con’t. 


The military then launched a 
program of massive repression, 
bombing and shelling factories 
and working class neigh- 
bourhoods. The death toll runs 
in the thousands. The arrests of 
militants runs into the tens of 
thousands. 

The reactionary forces 
have delivered a savage set- 
back to the progressive forces 
in Chile. With thousands dead 
and thousands more in cap- 
tivity, the ability of the workers 
and peasants to respond in the 
short term is quite limited. 
However, the very adven- 
turesomeness of the military 
strike, and the level of violence 
with which it was carried out, 
has split whe Christian 
Democrats in half (the mem- 
bers of the CDP central com- 
mittee who opposed the coup, 
including 1970 presidential 
candidate Radomiro Tomic, 
have gone underground to 
escape arrest), and also split 
elements of the officers corps 
and larger sections of the ranks 
away from support of the junta. 
(Exactly who we don't know 
yet; however the names of the 
Navy commander-in-chief and 
the director-general of the 
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National Police were 
noticeably absent from the list 
of officers involved in the 
junta; Carlos, Prats, 
chief who joined Allende's 
cabinet after the October ‘72 
bosses strike and resigned for 
the last time in August ‘73 from 
his army post as well as the 
cabinet, has sought refuge in 
Argentina but there have been 
contradictory reports about his 
stand on resistance to the 
junta; how many more units 
exist at the rank and file level 
like the 1000 sailors in 
Valparaiso is not known). 
The coup gives the lie to the 
rhetoric of both the CP and the 
CDP. The CP suceeded in 
moderating the UP offensive in 
the last 11 months to avoid a 
civil war; the result of a defen- 
sive conservatism was fascism. 
The CDP claimed it was a 
democratic alternative to the 
‘dictatorial ‘Marxists’, but when 
the junta took power they sup- 
ported the ruthless suppression 


‘of all democratic freedoms. 


The revolutionary leadership 
of MIR, MAPU and the left of 
the Socialist Party, though 
severely repressed by the coup, 


-has deep roots in the workers’ 


and peasants’ movement. Some 


` press reports indicate that MIR, 
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the army' 


SP and even some CP member- 
ship cells are providing leader- 
ship to the armed resistance in 
and outside the factories and 
working class communities. 
The three years of UP gover- 
nment has in no way 
weakened the ability of the 
working class and peasants to 
struggle. In the struggle bet- 
ween the UP and the im- 
perialists and fascists, the class 
consciousness and militancy of 
the workers and peasants of 
Chile reached new heights. Ex- 
cept for the complete 
capitulationists in the Com- 
munist Patty, no one in the UP 
expected the electoral road to 
be sufficient. But the com- 
pletion of the electoral phase 
was necessary both to allow 
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the workers and peasants 
autonomous organizations a 
time and place to grow and 
also to split the middle strata 
and sections of the military of 
the question of a military coup. 
The question of how to unite 
these forces into an anti- 
imperialist force that can 
liberate the country from 
foreign and fascist domination 
remains to be solved. 

One lesson is clear: Allende’s 
comment to Regis Debray that 
the most important struggle in 
dependent capitalist countries 
istheanti- 
imperialist one and that it is the 
source and base of all other 
changes, a fact understood ex- 
tremely well by the US and 
domestic reactionaries- (for it 
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was the steps taken by the 
Allende regime to bring about 
some real independence that 
lead to the fascist coup) was 
correct. It is now up to the 
progressives in Chile to rebuild 
that struggle and retake the of- 
fensive learning from. UP's 
mistakes. 

The battle lines are clearly 
drawn. : facism and abject ser- 
vitude to imperialism on the 
one hand, or freedom from im- 
perialism and the beginning of 
the construction of socialism 
on the other. The working class 
and peasants suffered a severe 
setback with the coup of Sept. 
11, but they are not defeated. 
The struggle is only beginning. 


In your own way. 


In your own time. 
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R. Galbraith— found your false 
teeth, claim at Cop Shop. 


FRIENDS 


Washington inmate, 30, would like 
to correspond with women: Write 
W.L. Conner, 125427, P.O. Box 777, 
Monroe Washington. 98272. 


NEW CANADA 


‘Canadian Liberation Newspaper’ 


Follow the struggle for independence | 
and socialism in Canada 


Gentleman 46, Pisces, aquarius de) a yr., $3.50 for 2 yrs. ress 
rising, desires to meet lady 30 to 35, Box re y Add 
intelligent, attractive, likes the out- Tcration A Enclosed is $10. Please send me City 


doors. Non-smoker, preferably a 
Cancer with Leo personality. Object 
matrimony. No triflers. Phone 321- 
0283. 


Toronto 1, ontario 


the next 52 issues 


324 Powell St. 
Vancouver 4, B.C. 


MOVIES 


Weds. Sept. 26, 7:30 p.m. in the 
SUBauditorium, UBC. Portraits of 


Women Film Series presents The 
Girls. Directed by Mai Zetterling. 
. 100 minutes, black and white, 

Swedish with English subtitle. 
Admission: 75 cents. 


Weds., Sept. 26 at 


Cost: $1.00 


Weds. Sept. 26, 


Roman Polanski. 
Room 9001 A.Q. FREE. 9001 a.q. 


Thurs. Sept- 27 at 
Wrath, last in the John Ford Series, 
stars henry Fonda. U.S.A. 1940. 


Cost: $1.00. 7 and 9:15 p.m. 


Thurs. Sept. 27, 7 and 9:30 p.m. at 
Simon Fraser 


room. 9001 A.Q., 
University. CINEMA SIMON 
FRASER presents 
from a novel by John Fowles. 


Repeat showing Friday at 2:30, 7 


and 9:30 p.m. Admission 50 cents. 


Fri. Sept. 
PACIFIC CINEMATHEQUE, The 


Queen (U.S.A., 1969. Directed by 


Frank Simon. Colour. 70 minutes.(( 
“in New York some twenty con- 
testants come together at a hotel 
to participate in a beauty contest. 
These men discuss their experien- 
ces as they carefully execute their 
transformation into beauty queens. 
Following the competitions and 
various eliminations, a young man 
named Harlow receives the crown 
amidst violent repercussions.” 
Cost: $1.00 


Sun. Sept. 23 thru Sat. Sept. 29 at 


CITY NIGHTS, 150 E. Hastings, 


Anne of the Thousand Days with. 


Richard Burt ieve 


Merkin with Anthony Newley and 
_ Joan Collins. * Time: 9:50. Admission: 
99 cents. AR 


Fri. Sept. 28 thru Sun. Sept. 30 at 
CITY NIGHTS: The Jungle Book, 
1967 Animated Cartoon. Voices of 
Sebastian Cabot, George Sanders. 
Time: Midnight. Cost: 99 cents. 


Sept. 28th and 29th at 8:00 p.m. in 
the MUSEUM—PLANETARIUM 
auditorium. Tahtonka (colour 30 
minutes) Segment of the history of 
the Plains Indians in the Balck Hills 
of the Dakotas. St. Lawrence North: 
Attiuk (colour 30 minutes) depicts 
the nomadic existence of the Mon- 
tagnais Indians living on the 
Reserve of Olomanishibou near the 
Strait of Belle Isle. 


Sat. and Sun., Sept. 29 and 30 at 
2 p.m. CITY NIGHTS. Marlon 
Brando Festival features Mutiny on 
the Bounty (1962) with Trevor 
Howard, Richard Harris. Cost: 99 
cents. 


S Sun. Sept. 30 thru Sat. Oct. 6 
at CITY NIGHTS, The Touch with 
Elliot Gould and Bib Andersson. 
Dir. by Ingmar Bergman. Time 7:30. 
Eight and One Half with Marcello 
Mastroianni, Claudia Cardinale, 
Dir. by Federico Fellini. Time: 9:40. 
Cost: 99 cents. 


Weds. Oct. 3 and Oct. 10 at 
PACIFIC CINEMATHEQUE, N.F.B. 
Archives ’38-’45. Films showing the 
National Film Board's attitude to 
the two World Wars. Early films by 
Norman McLaren, Social 
Documentaries. 8:00 p.m. Cost: 
$1.00 


CHEAP THRILLS 


PACIFIC 
CINEMATHEQUE, 1155 W. Georgia, 
Alexander Nevsky, Russia, 1938. 
Last film in the Eisenstein series. 
“In the 13th century, Russia was in- 
vaded by a Germany army which 
was defeated by Prince Alexander 
Nevsky and his people. In 1938 this 
was not only a prophetic warning 
of Hitler's coming but ir rallied 
considerable patriotism for the 
Russian cause.” 7 and 9:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 
TECHNOCRATIC SOCIETY FILMS 
at S.F.U. The Geography Depart- 
ment, js part of its 001 course, 
presents: The Eighth Day (1967, 15 
mins.), a film about man destroying 
man, and Macbeth, a modern adap- 
tation of Shakespeare's classic by 
Repeat showing 
Thursday, Sept. 27 at 12:30 p.m. in 


PACIFIC 
CINEMATHEQUE, The Grapes of 


The Collector 


28, 7 and 9 p.m. at 


e: 7:30 Hieronymous 


Thurs. Oct. 4 and Oct. 11 at 
PACIFIC. CINEMATHEQUE, West 
Coast Independent Films including 
“Gandy Dance”, “The Bridal 


Shower”, “Rocco Brothers”. 7 and 


9 p.m. Cost: $1.00 


Fri. Oct. 5 in the International 
Series at PACIFIC 
CINEMATHEQUE, Yoyo, France 
1965, Directed by Pierre Etaix. A 
comedy. 7 and 9:30 p.m. Cost: $1.00 


Sat. Oct. 6 in the John Cassavetes 
Retrospective Series at PACIFIC 
CINEMATHEQUE: Faces. 7 and 9:30 
p.m. Cost: $1.00 


Fri. and Sat. Oct. 6 and 7 in the 
CITY NIGHTS Marlon Brando 
Festival: The Ugly American (1963) 
with Sandra Church. 2 p.m. Cost: 99 
cents. 


Fri. Oct. 5 thru Sunday Oct. 7 at 
CITY NIGHTS. Night At The Opera 
(1935) starring The Marx Brothers. 
Midnight. 99 cents. 


Sat. Oct. 7 thru Sun. Oct. 13 at 
CITY NIGHTS: 7:30 Petulia with 
Julie Christie and Géorge C. Scott. 
9:30 Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf 
with Liz Taylor, Richard Burton, 
Sandy Dennis, and George Segal. 
Cost: 99 cents. 


Oct. 5th and 6th at 8 p.m. in the 
MUSEUM—PLANETARIUM 
AUDITORIUM, The Kremlin 


(colour - 54 minutes) recreates the 


events that have taken place in the 
Kremlin, during five centuries, from 
early Moscow princes to Czar Peter 
the Great. Admission: Adults 50 
cents. Children a quarter. 


AWAKENESS 


The Shalal Mosaic Series is at 
YMCA on Thurs. evening at 8:00 
p.m. This is a sampler of the 
techniques that 
developed in the Human Growth 
Movement with a different leader 
each week. Some of the topics 
covered - awareness, gestalt and 
bio-energetics. For info. call 874- 
0790 


Tues. Sept. 25 thru Sat. Sept. 29 at 
the EGRESS, 739 Beatty St. (687- 
0627). Steve Marin - comedian (in 
the George Carlin, Cheech n Chong 
vein) Open Tuesday to Saturday. 
Shows at: 9 and 11 p.m. Cover: 
$2.00, $2.50 weekends. 


Tues. Sept. 25 thru Sat. Sept. 29 at 
the NUCLEUS, 595 Beatty St. (681- 
0627). Gavin Walker Quartet plus 
Casey Burke. That's at Il p.m. and 
theirs a continuous jam beginning 
at 2 a.m. Cover: $1.00, $1.50 
weekends. 


The VANCOUVER BACH CHOIR 
is holding auditions for new mem- 
bers. Interested persons should 
contact LYDIA SUDERMAN, 263- 
8992. 


Tues. Oct. 2 thru Sat. Oct. 13 at 
the EGRESS, Sonny Terry and 
Brownie McGee. (“Always worth 
seeing” - Reuven. Shows at 9 and Il. 
two bucks during the week, two 
and a half on weekends. 


Tues. Oct. 2 thru Sat. Oct. 6 at the 
NUCLEUS. Al Wold and Don 
Knister plus Paul Wildbaum 


Oct. 7 at the NUCLEUS. Benefit 
for yill cultural program. Artists 
billed to date: Ronald Small, Mike 
Taylor Bill Koehler. Call the NUC. 
for details. 


have been 


DANCE 


every sat. and sun. at the burrard 
ymca, 955 burrard, from 7 to 9 p.m. 
“who is guru maharaj ji?” BRING 
YOUR OWN PIES! 


C.O.P.E. BENEFIT DANCE. Satur- 
day, Sept. 29 starting at 8:00 p.m. At 
the Ukrainian Hall, 805 Pender. 
Admission: Free to new members 
and renewals. $1.00 for pensioners, 
students, and unemployed. $2.00 
for everybody else. The band will 
be Vision. These COPE dances are 
always great Lots of drunkeness 
and generation gap funnies and the 
band is terriffic! 


Recreational folkdancing each 
Sunday, 8 p.m. in the Jewish Com- 
munity Centre, 950 W. 4Ist Ave. In- 
struction given and all are 
welcome. Call 266-9111, 


Sr. Citizens Old-Time Dance, 
Kits Neighbourhood House at 7th 
and Vine. Sat. Sept. 29. Admission: 
50 cents. 


DANCE, Fri. Sept. 28 at 9:00 p.m. 
at ALEX HOUSE, 1726 W. 7th. Price: 
2 bucks. Music by Hot Corn and 
Just What The Doctor Ordered. 


David y.h. Lui presents INBAL 


DANCE THEATHRE OF ISRAEL. Oc- 
tober 9 at the Q.E. Theatre. Tickets 
available at the Vancouver Ticket 
Centre, 630 Hamilton Street (683- 
3255 and all other outlets including 
Eaton’s. 


POLITICS 


_A new series of presentations and 


‘discussions of issues whose under- 


standing is vital for a good under- 
standing of political processes is 
being organized at Simon Fraser 
University. The first of these SFU 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL FORUMS 
will be given by Mordecai Briem- 
berg. The topic of his presentation 
is “The History of SFU: A SPEECH 
TO THE 8TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SIMON FRASER UNIVERSITY”. The 
Meeting will take place on 
Tuesday, October 2 at 12:30 p.m. in 
AQ 9201 


John Bremer, the Commissioner 
of Education, will speak at a Social 
and Political Forum on Tuesday, 
October 9 at 12:30 p.m. in AQ 9201. 
Bremer’s talk will be on 
“Educational Changes in B.C.” 
The Forums are sponsored by the 
Simon Fraser Student Society. 
Everybody is invited to come. 


The Citizens Council on Civic 
Development will hold a public 
meeting Wednesday Sept. 26 at 8:00 
p.m. at the Queen Elizabeth School, 
4101 W. 16th., on the Pt. Grey Cliffs. 
(All sides of the subject will be 
discussed). Panel members will be: 
Art Cowie - Chairman of the Parks 
Board, Jack Woo from Swan- 
Wooster Engineering Co., Bob 
Hamilton and Roy Blunden. 


Wed. Sept 26 the CCCD is holding 
a' forum on Wreck Beach and the 
government's cliff erosion scheme. 
Make yourself heard, free admission. 
At Queen E School, 16th and 
Camosun, at 8 pm. See story p.14 


MUSHROOM FAIR 


The Mushroom is the best known 
member of the Fungi group and 
there are close to 2,000 species of 
this group in the Lower Mainland 
area. Many of these are delicous to 
eat as well as being very easy to . 
recognize by the amateur. 

The growing interest in natural 
foods has prompted the Centennial 
Museum to open it's doors on Sun- a 
day, September 30th from Noon to Rafa... = 
5:00 p.m. for an afternoon devoted = 3 
to Mushrooms and other Fungi. Sif fi ZA E 

-learn which mushrooms are 
edible 

-bring in wild mushrooms for 
identification. 

-consult with professional 
mycologist, Dr. Richard T. Haard of 
Western Washingto State College. 
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GET IT ON! 


The Canada-China Friendship 
Association (CCFA) is sponsoring a 


-watch a slide show of Jocal i i 
mushroom'species. series of educational programmes 
to da in the coming months. Meetings 
-take home. free recipes are held on the last Friday of the 
-taste samples of : grilled month in the auditorium of the 
Sein are Vancouver Public Library (Robson 


and Burrard). The programme for 

the next two weeks is: 
September 28 at 8:00. p.m. 

People's China since 1949: An 


-see a display of stamps depicting 
various fungi. 
-browse through a display of 


Ta 


crafts, with mushroom motifs, Asma 
chown by the Be Potters Speakers: Jack Scott The Establish- 
ke eeciaiiGn ae ment of People’s Power 
Betsy Betsy Johnson Rural 
„People’s Communes 
| ordecai Briemberg The Caltiral 
Revolution. — 
Graham Johr nson China Since the 
FINE ARTS Cultural Revolution 


Inside Gastown by Jose Salvador 
at the FREEMIND ART GALLERY, 40 
Blood Alley E _ Gastown. 


= 


one Oi the aims of the CCFA is 
to present information about 
China and to encourage people to 


piver Art Gallery's discuss the issues that are raised. 


Satellite Workshop Program will be 
located at THE BURNABY ARTS 
CENTRE, 4905 Deer Lake, Burnaby. 
September 24-30. OPEN TO THE 
PUBLIC: Weekdays 3 p.m. thru 10 
p.m. Weekend 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Open workshops will be conduc- 
ted by a group of Vancouver craft- 
smen in spinning, nature-dyeing, 
weaving (inkleloom and salsih 
loom), candlemaking, poster pain- 
ting (for younger children), 
silkscreening, batiking, tye-dyeing, 
leatherwork, drawing, and various 
forms of simple printmaking. The 
workshops are for ALL AGE 
GROUPS and all materials and in- 
struction are provided FREE OF 
CHARGE. 


charge and ohe atmosphere is in- 
formal. 


The Burnaby Art Gallery Picture 
Loan Committee is pleased to an- 
nounce their fall opening reception 
Friday September 28 at 8:30 p.m. 
A special three day show of new 
work for Picture Loan will be on 
view September 28, 29 and 30 in the 
upstairs galleries. All visitors are 
welcome. We look forward to 
gaining new members. 

The work may be rented from 
September 28 on. First come first 
served will be the policy. 

Burnaby Art Gallery, 6344 Gilpin 
Street, Burnaby 2, B.C. 


28, BENEFIT DANSE 
Fri paa Kitsilano" at 
Alexandra trouse, 172e W: Tth, 
qQ pm- | um. Jl. Bovae. 3 
bands. 


Admission to the series is free of © 


